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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Play was written many y^ars ago, while the 
Tale of Kruitzker, on which it is founded, had yet sufficient 
possession, of the imagination of its author to incline her to 
try it in a new form. It had also been suggested to her that 
the incidents were calculated for the stage, and would pro- 
bably employ the pen of some other writer: she had, therefore, 
a double motive for dramatising them herself. 

When Lord Btron did her the honor to choose the same 
Tale as a subject for the Tragedy of Werner, and even to 
adopt much of the language, it became necessary to make her 
Play known, or incur the imputation of its being a subsequent 
attempt ; she, therefore, offered it immediately (in Nov. 1822) 
for Covent Garden Theatre. It was accepted, and the ensuing 
February fixed as the time for representation : which was post- 
poned wholly at her own desire. The Play is now submitted 
to the public from the accepted copy, and as it was acted on 
the first night. 

The Author cannot dismiss the subject without offering her 
thanks to the performers in general, and to some in particular. 
The necessity of altering and curtailing the piece, which was 
found on the first representation to be too long, caused 
the omission of many speeches, and among them, several ori- 
ginally delivered by Conrad. Mr. Kemble's superior talents, 
even though thus limited in opportunities for exertion, still 
supported the interest and dignity of the character : to him, 
therefore, the Author owes much more than a common obli- 
gation. 

Mr. Warde's original and excellent performance of Kruitzner 
will not easily be forgotten. Mr. Cooper was vigorous and 
characteristic in the Hungarian, and Mrs. Chatterley threw 
great sweetness into Josephine. Amidst the acknowledgments 
thus offered, those due to the liberality — the friendship — of 
the manager, must not be omitted. 

December 27ih^ 1825. 



CHARACTERS. 



Kruitznery Count Siegendorf. Mr. Warde. 

Baron Sh^alenheim, 1st Stranger Mr. Egerton. 

Conrady2d Stranger Mr. Kemble. 

The Hungarian, 3d Stranger • Mr. Cooper. 

Idensteiuy a Lawyer .-. Mr. Bartley. 

The Intendant •• Mr. Blanchard. 

WeUberg, Postmaster. Mr. Claremont. 

Marcellin] a Child « Miss Greener. 

Friar Mr. Evans. 

Herman Mr. Chapman. 

Mathias •• Mr. Barnes. 

Servants if'' ^^' 

I Mr. Mears. 

Josephine, Wife of Count Siegendorf... Mrs. Chatterley. 

Mrs.Weilberg Mrs. Glover. 

Gertrude • Miss S.Scott. 



Scene -^ A SMALL TOWN IN GERMANY. 
Time, about three Days. 
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ACT I. 

[Thejront of the Stage represents a Germafi Apart- 
mentf with a stove^ a heavy clocks S^c. ; through 
a middle door is seen a small room; the whole 
' supposed to be an qffice. Weilburg ^ts by a 
taUe^ sorting letters: he wears his night-gown 
and cap^ and has a short pipe in his mouth. 
Mrs. Weilburg, dressed in a grotesque German 
costume^ enters through the middle door^ and 
looks at the clock aver itJ\ 

Mrs. Weilburg. Why surely it is impossible ! 
Not more than twenty minutes since I looked last ! 
How tediously the hours move when one's only 
employment is to reckon them ! — And then the 
weather ! so wretchedly cold ! Snow, snow, snow, 
nothing but sn No ! upon my word I really 

believe that it thaws ! Humph ! thaws ! Well, it ' 
must be owned that a thaw is a mighty dull dis- 
agreeable sort of a thing ! — I can't imagine what 
is become of all my neighbours ! Surely they don't 
know that I am returned. — No news! nobody 
stirring ! — Mr. Weilburg I wish you would take 
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2 THE THREE STRANGERS. Act 1. 

that odious pipe out of your mouth, that hinders 
your talking. 

Weilburg. Provided you put it into yours, my 
dear : one of us at a time is enough. 

Mrs. fVeilb. Well ! here comes something alive 
at last ! 

[^An old man in a tattered uniform^ and with 
a wooden leg^ comes for a letter.'^ 

No, only half alive I see ! — Good day,' Martin : 
What, you have had your usual fruitless enquiry ! 
JVi^rcy on us, what a cargo of cares, plagues, and 
disappointments lie within the small compass of a 
post-boy's bag ! These war times are piteous ones 
it must be owned! Thank Heaven 1 am among 
the lucky people who have nobody to care for ! — 
Any new hands or seals, husband ? Come now, 
be goodnatured, and let me — just 

[While she leans on his shoulder jjingering the 

letters^ and peeping into them^ a young 

woman receives one^ which she kisses, and 

running oui, meets Idenstein.] 

♦ Idenstein. Ah ha, my pretty Gertrude, have L 

caught you ? What happy fellow does that letter 

come from ? 

Gertrude. 'T— 'Tis only from my grandmother. 
Sir, I assure you. 

Iden. No doubt of it ; pretty girls always hide 
their grandmothers* letters in their bosoms. Come, 
come, confess What do I see? Mrs. Weil- 
burg returned ! [Eait Gertrude.] My dear Ma- 
dam, I kiss your fair hands. 

Mrs. Weilb. Yes, and you kiss other fair hands^ 
en passant, I see. 

Iden. Looking lively, blooming, and degagie in 
the extreme, I protest. Quite d la mode de Paris. 

Mrs. Weilb. Certainly nothing improves a woman's 
appearance like, a little excursion ! Think of my 
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being at home a whole day without having a living 
creature to speak to me. 

Iden. What, w6'nt your husband speak ? 

Mrs. Weilb. Like the clock there, once an hour; 
but come, dear Idehstein, the news of the towh, 
the news I say. 

Iden. A whole budget. 

Mrs. Weilb. Indeed! 

Iden. Very bad, however. 

Mrs. Weilb. You don't say so ! Surely nothing 
amusing ever falls out in this place but when I am 
absent. What — the Countess de Roslach 

Iden. Gone, vanished, decamped. 

Mrs. Weilb. With another lover ? 

Iden. Just the contrary, with her husband, I 
fear, if ^e can catch her. 

Mrs. Weilb. And the Margrave's establishment 
here 

Iden. Compleatly broken up. Nobody left in 
the palace but two or three servants and the Ih« 
tendant ; pompous, busy, and as full of his own 
person and importance as ever. He, ycki know, 
IS like a man who lives in a room hung with look- 
ing-glass, and always thinks he is in a pleasant and 
numerous society because he contemplates himself 
in every direction. 

Mrs. Weilb. So the Margrave is actually de- 
parted, and with his chere amie. 

Iden. Both gone at an hour's notice, and most 
likely together : some say to Vienna, some say to 
England, where many odd people go, and not a 
few come from : some, who pretend like the In- 
tendant to understand these things better, main- 
tain that their journey has extended no further 
than to a snug hunting box on another estate of 
the Margrave's. 

Mrs. Weilb. And so end all our charming little 

B 2 



4 THE THREE STRANGERS. Aal. 
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parties ! Well, the Countess was a woman of great 
taste i she had always a particular regard for me. 
But, Idenstein, there's more to tell than this. 
Iden. *Tis a long story, and half of it a riddle 

yet. 

' Mrs. Wetlb. Out with the half you know, then, 
and leave it to my ingenuity to guess the rest. 

Iden. You shall have it in the very style of a 
modern German romance. [Assumes a tone of 
ludicrous solemnity.'] During the horrors of a long 
and gloomy evening, on the 23d of February last, 
when the swelling clouds discharged their torrents 
to the earth, when the mountains around shrouded 
their magnificent heads in darkness, and the spouts 
of half the towns in Germany deluged the streets, 
a man, his wife, and child arrived ■ 

Mrs. Weilb. Psha ! Is your story only about a 
man and his wife ? 

Iden. [In the same pompoiLS tone.] Plundered 
by marauders on the way, their hearts were full, 
and their purses were completely empty. *Twas 
then that the generous refinement and delicate 
sensibility of the Margrave's Intendant, perceiving 
the wife to be, though not very young, killingly 
handsome, and the husband by no means an in- 
commodious person, as a fever seemed to promise 
him a speedy exit from this sublunary sphere 

Mrs. Weilb. Fiddle faddle ! What a rhodomon- 
tade is here! pr'ythee, Idenstein, talk common 
sense. 

Iden. Common sense! My dear Madam, you 
don't know what you ask ! Consider common sense 
is a very scarce article, and, moreover, a decided 
€nemy to inspiration. However, if you insist — in 
plain language, the Intendant moved by such rea- 
sons as I have assigned, or some more cogent ones, 
assigned only to himself^ allowed this unfortunate 
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pair, during the convalescence of the husband, to 
take up their abode in the dismantled apartments 
of the Countess de Roslach's house. 

Mrs. Weilb. The Countess's house ! Oh ! close 
to the palace ! 

Iden. And not a thousand miles distant, you 
know, from the Intendant's own quarters. 

Mrs. Weilb. Well, this is extraordinary news in- 
deed ! I'll engage the Intendant sees finer women 
every day of his life, 

Iden. Why, but for existing circumstances, one 
might be tempted to acknowledge that they are a 
most princely-looking couple. But, my dear Ma- 
dam, you are not yet come to the hero of my story. 

Mrs. Weilb. No ! Why who is he then ? 

Iden. Who is the hero of every man's story but 
himself? 'Were I to inform you that, with a noble 
and munificent spirit, I lent this stranger, I wo'nt 
tell you, how — little \aside'] you probably would 
suspect me of some sinister motive. 

Mrs. Weilb. And most probably I should be in 
the right. Come, come, I know something of this 
part of the story, and guess the rest. There have 
been underhand enquiries made, perhaps from a 
great quarter, about these people, and you, confess 
honestly, have lent the husband money in order to 
have the* privilege of extorting his secret. 

Iden. Admirably guessed. 

Mrs. Weilb. And what prevents the disclosure ? 

Iden. The wife, my dear Madam; I cannot 
manage the wife. 

Weilb. Does the wife hinder your discovering 
the secret ? 

Iden. To be sure she does. 

Weilb. I wish she was my wife. 
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6 THE THREE STRANGERS. Aa I. 

The Intendant enters with an open letter in his 

hand* 

Intend. I have the secret, Mrs. Weilburg; I 
have the secret under a coronet impression* Ob- 
Sjerve the arms, sixteen quarters! Now read the 
questions. We that live confidentially with the 
great, understand these things. It is certainly a 
woman they are in quest of; but whether a fugi- 
tive Wife or chere amie remains to be discovered. 
Let me see ! Question the first, " What strangers 
have passed lately through the town ?" 

Weiib. You remember the Saxon officer and his 
daughter ? 

Intend* That was not very lately I think. 

Weilb. Pretty well ! pretty well ! not half a year 
ago : Our infiux you know is not rapid. * 

Intend. " Describing whether man or woman," — 
N,pw take my word for it, whenever a woman is 
mentioned, she is always the principal object of 
enquiry^ : — " particularly adding the age and com- 
plexion." Why who the devil minds the age or 
complexioHi of a man ? I tell you, that it is not only 
a woman, but this very woman ! Has not she the 
air of a princess ? and does not she step through 
t|i^ snow as if she were walking in a coronation ? 
I can fancy I see her a4yancing at this moment, 
wrapt in her close pelisse ; and then that fur cap, 
which just marks the shade of her fine brows and 
lashes : — - 

[As he describes her, Josephine is seen with 
Marcellin.] 

Jos. You have letters, Sir; the post— 

[Weilburg shakes his head."} 

Jos. Alas ! 

Weilb. Nay, courage. Madam. 

Jos. Courage is not the virtue of my sex. Sir ; 
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bat I will endeavour to substitute that which ought 
to be so, patience. Mrs. Weilburg I presume. 
You are welcome, Madam, to your home. Home ! 
how much is comprehended in that word. 

Mrs. Weilh. Yes, it comprehends a great 
deal; rather more than enough. \jmdeS\ Your 
home, Mrs. Kruitzner 

Jos. My home ! 

Mrs. Weilb. Is one I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted with; that is, your present residence. 
You were never happy enough to know the 
Countess de Roslach. 

Jos. I — I have heard of her, Madam. 

Mrs. Weilb. Oh ! Mrs. Kruitzner, what a loss to 
our society. I have seen the now dismantled walls 
of the house you inhabit, hung with costly tapes- 
try, and its brilliant lustres, when lighted up to 
receive company, outshine the splendor of a sum- 
mer sun. She has all the starched airs of prudery, 
I perceive. [^Aside.'] 

Jos. And I, Madam, daily see those walls under 
the sober grey of a wintry sky, when chilling winds 
blow without, and no other illumination is within, 
but that of a cheerful fire ; whose fitful blaze, play- 
ing by turns on the reviving glow of my husband's 
cheek, or the sprightly eyes of my boy, communi- 
cates a more perfect pleasure to my heart, than the 
Countess amidst all her splendor perhaps ever 
knew. 

Iden. [aside.'} Sentimental ! 

Mrs. Weilb. {in (mswer.'] Gothic ! 

Intend. Admirable ! admirable upon my word;I 
go on. Madam, pray go. on ; I like mightily to*hea^ 
a fine woman talk* 

Jos. You are fortunate. Sir, in a propensity 
which the malicious say is so frequently gratified. 

Intend. Mrs. Weilburg, you are remarkably fond 

B 4 



8 THE THREE STRANGERS. Aot K 

of children, I believe ; \jmde\ children as well as 

women can talk, and sometimes as much to the 

purpose. — See what you can make of the boy. 

j^Mrs. Weilburgcflr^^^^^ Marcellin, and allures 

him to the inner room ; the Intendant con^ 

tinues to talk with Josephine in the back 

ground.'] 

Weilb. Idenstein, now is your time for discover- 
ing the secret : the wife's here ; Kruitzner's alone ; 
pinch him, pinch him, till he speaks. 

Iden. I will ; but the fellow is so devilish fierce 
when one drives him at bay. 

Weilb. You're not afraid. 

Iden. Afraid ! no. 

Weilb. A word from him may do, you know. 

Iden. Aye ! but you recollect the proverb : a 
word and a blow ; but 1*11 venture, however j 
yes, yes, you shall see ; 1*11 do it. 1*11 do it. 

. [Eait. 

Jos. I feel that I am trespassing — your pardon. 
Sir, our subject hath caused me to exceed my due 
limit. 

Inten. By no means, madam,' by no means ; I 
beg you won*t go. I desire you won't at all con- 
sider the value of my time. 

Jos. Sir! 

Inten. I feel particularly happy — nay, upon my 
honor, I do — particularly happy in being able to 
compliment you with a portion of my attention. 

Jos. You are much too condescending. Sir. 

Inten. Feel perfiectiv easy under it, I entreat ; 
condescension is my roible y I am persuaded you 
see how natural it is to me ; I have morover the 
honor to represent his highness the Margrave, and 
a man in ofiice should impose certain obligations 
on himself. Apropos, to the subject of obligation. 
I am afraid you are not perfectly well accom- 
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modated in the house which I was happy enough 
to allow you to take shelter in. — - Nay, I posi- 
tively cannot allow those fine eyes to shed tears. 
' Jos. They do not indeed become me ; the un- 
fortunate should be humble, the obliged should 
be grateful. 

Intend. I bar all protestations of gratitude : I 
have not the least doubt of your proving yours in 
diie season. Come, my dear Mrs. Kruitzner, be 
sincere; these delicate hands were never accus- 
tomed to the duties of a poor man's wife : you 
were born in a rank 

Jos. I was born in that rank, Sir, which finds 
its pleasures in its duties, or makes them there ; 
no higher : — if you think otherwise, trust me you 
are mistaken. 

Intend. Not I indeed : it seldom happens to me 
to be mistaken ; I understand these things ; and 
1*11 venture to affirm 

Jos. What, Sir, understand better the rank I 
was bom in than I do myself? 

Intend. I perceive that you are not disposed to 
be confidential ; yet allow me to hint it might be 
prudent to be so. If certain mysterious enquiries 
are made afler certain mysterious persons, it is not 
denying their rank that will deceive penetrating 
observers! 

Jos. Sir! l^aside."] Is this man determined to 
torture me ? 

Intend. If^ for instance, an unequal match should 
have been made — or possibly a match of the lefl 
hand — 

Jos. [aside.'] Does he mean to insult me, too ? i 

Intend. Remember, in that case, my dear Ma- 
dam, I have the honor to represent the Margrave, 
and his protection — — 

Jos. The protection of the Margrave, Sir ! 
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Intend. A lady maj, indeed^ pique herself so 
scrupulously on her virtue . ' 

Jqs. 0\u Sir, I make no boast of virtue ; mine 
has never known temptation* I Iwed^ Sir ; fondly 
and exclusively loved : -— to my eyes and heart 
there has never been more than one man in the 
world ; and that man I am happy enough to call 
my husband. 

Intend. \aMde'\ I begin to think she cannot be 
a woman of condition. Well, my dear Madam, 
all this is mighty fine, mighty eloquent ; and you 
are a very eloquent and charming creature. If, 
therefore, as may happen, take my word for it, 
you should chance to. stand in need of a friend-— 
or a protector, you'll remember — that's all — you 
understand me — you'll remember. \EaAu 

Jos. What can he mean? Oh my resentful 

heart! Some strange surmise lurks beneath his 

suggestions. Is it possible that / should create 

interest, or excite curiosity? In the dignified 

person of my husband, indeed, impaired even as it 

has been by sickness — ha ! — what became of 

Idensteln ? I missed him not till this moment — 

gone, perhaps, to Kruitzner. — Oh blindness and 

indiscretion on my part ! — to what extremes may 

not the wanton insolence of that man impel the 

proud and sufiering spirit of my husband ! \JEmt. 

\Tke Scene changes, to a spacious Apartment f 

but in a desolate and disordered state. 

Kruitzner enters."] 

Kruitz. It was the step of my wife. 

Jos. Are you alone ? 

Kruitz. Alone! doubtless I am, love. Think 
you that some marvellous event hath brought back 
the beautiful Countess de Roslach to bear me 
company in your absence ? 
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Jos. [recovering with a smile] That would be a 
marvdloiis event indeed ! 

Kruitz* And yet, perhaps, only one amidst the 
chronicle of wonders here. 

Jo$. What mean you ? 

Kruitz. Nay, it will baffle your penetration to 
guess. There may be secrets attached to this 
house, Josephine, of which thy pure and innocent 
spirit dreams not Marked you ever, in that 
room, (the Countess's bed-chamber), the panel 
whence a picture of size hath been removed ? 

Jos. I know it well. 

Kruitz. Leaning in meditative mood against it, 
as I paced the apartments, my foot, ere I was 
a<Ware, touched a secret spring. — The panel 
opened. 

Jos. The panel opened! Did you explore the 
aperture? 

Kruitz. I mean to do so shortly. It seemed a 
tapestred gallery, somewhat too long for my eye, 
amid; the obscurity* to penetrate, but of no great 
dimension ; and my imagination easily assured me 
that its direction was towards the palace. 

Jos. 'Tis very strange ! and somewhat danger- 
ous* 

Kruitz. Only to your sex ; but the Margrave is 
absent, the near wing of the palace desolate ^ that 
and the arm of her husband must be the protection 
of my Josephine- 
Jo.^. How, if her husband were no longer here 
to protect her ? Kruitzner, the Intendant, hath 
cruelly alarmed me ; he speaks of secret enquiries, 
of mysterious persons; and but that those en- 
quiries point to a woman 

Kruitz. Wherefore, then, start at the shadow of 
danger? Nay, calm your perturbation, love. 
Is this the magnanimous spirit that cheered with 
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smiles the scanty meal of poverty, and kindled 
vigor in a heart whence life itself seemed retiring ? 

Jos. At the humble board, or the sick bed, my 
husband, woman, conscious of her resources and 
her power, fondly puts them forth: chide not — 
nay, wonder not, if there are sufferings she knows 
not how to contend with. Recollect that we are 
' yet within the limits of despotism : military for- 
tresses rise in every direction around us : — dens of 
sorrow, where many a brave and noble heart hath 
sighed away life in hopeless captivity. Should 
Stralenheim, armed with that authority which 
your incensed father once too rashly confided to 
him, 

Kruitz. Stralenheim is far distant. Impatient 
to seize my birthright, he hastens doubtless to my 
patrimonial estates. Our devious route — my as- 
sumed name— even the misfortunes of our journey, 
have baffled his emissaries ; for who, in the very 
bosom of obscurity, will seek the heir of Count 
Siegendorf ? I saw not the boy this morning ; 
went he with you, love ? 

Jos. The boy ! Is he not, then, your son ? 

Kntitz. And a dear one ; yet 'tis only a childish 
prattler. Conrad was a youtn of lovely and noble 
promise ; have you forgotten him ? 

Jos. Can a mother forget her first-born ? 

Kruitz. I tell thee, Josephine, that when my 
angry father extorted him from us, the pledge of 
cold- and distant reconciliation ; when he gave 
Conrad my place under the roof of my ancestors, 
and bade him revel in that fortune of which I, an 
exile, but scantily partook, even then my heart still 
clung to him with unabated fondness and proud 
parental hope. — That was a speaking look and 
sigh, wife ; shall I interpret them ? 
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Jos. Sighing may be a habit ;. I pray you let us 
talk of something else. 

Kruitz. [with bitterness'] Let our talk he of that 
on which we mutually think. I will give language 
to the imagination your glance furtively an- 
nounced. It pictured to you a man once no less 
gracious in your eyes than Conrad may now be to 
some female heart 

Jos. Once! 

Kruitz. A man born, like him, to splendid for- 
tunes ; nursed in the very bosom of luxury, reared 
with fond parental blindness, and proud in the 
imputed worth of a long line of ancestry ; yet one 
who, with a thankless hand, dashed these fair gifts 
from him. — Renounced his filial duty ^— tarnished 
his name — lavished his means — saw Time pass 
by as carelessly as though his wings were never to 
be dipt by eternity, and called on the libertines 
around to hide the print of his footsteps with 
flowers; a man whose • stormy and intemperate 
mind conjugal love strove vainly to subdue, till 
crushed by the iron hand of sickness and misfor- 
tune, that love alone remained to comfort or to 
cheer him. Spoke not your glance thus, Jose- 
phine ? Know you such a man ? Know you, I 
ask, such a man. 

Jos. [ after a pause of irresolution afid distress] 
Know 1/ou such a man, husband ? If you do, 
I pray you school him well. I am not skilled 
in chiding. [He is embracing her as Idenstein 
enters.] 

Iden. Hey day ! I seem to have made a most 
malapropos entrance. They can never be man 
and wife, that's certain. 

Kruitz. Josephine, our little truant lingers long ; 
will you not seek him ? [She goes out very reluc- 
tantly.] 
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Iden. I know not what truant the lady hath lost j 
she rather seemed to have found one, I thought 

Kruitz. Aye, Sir, most truly such. You are 
welcome ; my thoughts have dwelt mucH on you 
this morning. 

Iden. Our thoughts, then, have met half way. 

Kruitz. I am — your debtor. 

Iden. Exactly so. I suspected we were think- 
ing of the same thing. 

Kruitz. And have only one possible method of 
acquitting myself— by my departure from this ill- 
fated spot. 

Iden. Your departure from hence ! Oh, if that's 
your method, I don't like it at all. No ; not at all. 
1 can't consent to lose sight of you. 

Kruitz. How, Sir ! not lose sight of me ! 

Iden. Hark ye, Mr. Kruitzner : moved by your 
miseries when you dame to this town — — 

Kruitz. My miseries ! Man of words, dost thou 
presume to talk of ?wy miseries ; thou, who couldst 
never guess a twentieth part of them. 

Iden. That is exactly the thing of which I com- 
plain. I should like to know them all. 

Kruitz. Are you so enterprising. Sir? Dare 
you wish to penetrate into the hitherto unfathomed 
abyss of my heart ? Would you explore what even 
my own recollection —— Would you know [ob- 
serving the impatience o/'Idenstein.] — — No mat- 
ter what. 

Iden. Pish! 

Kruitz. I entered your despicable town sick and 
debilitated; doubt and expectation preyed upon 
my heart ; fever rioted through my veins 

Iden. Exactly so. Quite correct hitherto. 

Kruitz. The grave already opened to receive 
me ; and, but for those I loved, my indignant soul 
would gladly have plunged into it. 
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Iden. Then your indignant soul would have 
placed your body in a very uncomfortable situ* 
ation. My very good friend, what has all this to 
do with the business betwe^en you and nie ? 

Kruitz. At the moment of feeble and unex- 
pected convalescence, you appeared j wormed 
yourself into my confidence, and wrung from me 
the most deeply guarded secret of my heart. 

Iden. The devil I did ! I wish you would just 
be so good as to refresh my memory then ; since, 
for the soul of me, I can't recollect what it was. 

Kruitz. How, Sir ! Did I not acknowledge that 
I was impoverished ? 

Iden. Psha ! a secret ! Why that was the only 
particular concerning you, that every body guessed, 
and nobody ever wishes a friend to hint to them. 
Well, Sir, and when you had confided this mag- 
nificent secret, was not I equally magnificent on 
my part ? Did I not lend 

Kruitz. Lend! — rather say you basely traf- 
ficked with me for my independence! purchased 
me of myself, at a price which a hireling would 
scorn : artfully wrung from my necessities — — 

Iden^ Faith, your necessities wrung that from 
me which my own would be very glad to recoven 
Tell me, however, if you do depait, what is to be 
my security ? Are your castles in the air only, or 
have you any on terra firma ? Have you lands — 
jewels ? Who, and what, in short, is the person I 
have obliged ? 

Kruitz. I will answer you. Sir, as plainly as I 
may, though short of the precision you may expect. 
A man not wise in the conduct of the past, not 
firm in assurance of the future, though rich in 
most golden hopes ; one, however, who, if he re- 
visit his native country, may safely pledge himself 
that his worst means will amply repay all obliga- 
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tipn. You have my word to that purpose: I have 
no other security to give. 

Iden. Bad — very bad — *cant take it — '• won't 
do in court Nay, spare your fierce looks, Mr. 
Kruitzner, remember I practise the law. . 

Kruitz. Practise the law ! Is it for shallow fools 
like thee to class with the enlightened and the 
honourable ? Learn the reverence due. Sir, to that 
of which you speak. Law is a stately tree — of 
growth immemorial ! . Planted hy the hands of the 
wise, and nurtured with the blood of the brave ! 
Think you that those who would gladly ts^ke shelter 
under its wide-spreading branches, are obliged to 
honour the grubs and caterpillars that taint its 
leaves? 

Iden. Grubs and caterpill— -! Am I a grub, 
Mr. Kruitzner ? 

Kruitz. No, Sir. You seem advanced to the 
dignity of a butterfly. 

Josephine enters. 

Iden. Psha! The wife here again! What pos- 
sessed Weilburg and the rest, that they could 

not detain her ? I have a great mind to 

{^Krvitzner sternly confi^onts him.'] to go back 

and quarrel with the Intendant. [^Ea:it. 

Jos. I heard you high in words. Oh, this was 
what I feared ! 

Kruitz. I am stung and tortured by a pismire. 
On this fool I had founded a vain hope, the off- 
spring of despair ! But *tis past — 'tis over — and 
the heir of Count Siegendoii* must return home as 
hie may — a wandering mendicant. No father 
now survives, upon whose neck the prodigal may 
fall, and retrieve the forfeit blessing. 

[Marcellin runs in.'} 
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Mar. Oh, Mother! Such a race! Feel how 
warm I am now ! 

Kruilz. You seem to have forgotten the duty of 
the morning, young Sir ; this is the first time that 
yt3u and I have met. [Marcellin kneels to his 
faiher^ who blesses and embraces him. 

Mar. Oh, such a gala ! Such a fine sight at the 
palace ! 

Jos. What wonderful sight, prattler ? 

Mar. The Margrave's coach — his own coach, 
with four prancing horses, that move their heads 
so. I saw it set off in haste to fetch the Strangers. 
Three Strangers! and one of them a very great 
man indeed ! 

Jos. How are the Strangers called, Marcellin ? 

Mar. Why the great man had a. name, but I 
have forgotten it ; and so father [epulis him by the 
vest"^ being in haste on his journey, and the bridge 
broken down, he would ford the river; and so 
when he came to the bank, bis carriage backed. 

Jos. And so . ' 

Mar. The great man tumbled into the river, 
carriage and all 

Kruitz. And the little men, I presume, dragged 
him out : runs not the tale thus, Marcellin ? 

Mar. Oh, father, you have heard it before, or 
you would never have guessed so well ! So when 
the Baron was pulled out of the river 

Kruitz. and Jos. The Baron ! 

Mar. He was quite wet 

Kruitz. His name — his name, Marcellin. 

Mar. Did not I tell you I had forgotten. — Oh, 
now I think I have it. It was Baron — Baron — 
it was Baron Stralenheim. 

Kruitz. Stroke of thunder ! 

Mar. Oh mother, my father frightens me. Is 
he sick ? Is he angry ? 

c 
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Krvitz. The warning voice hath reached me 
through the lips of my son, Josephine, this stake 
is final : the peril imminent : our mutual safety de- 
mands that I should away to night 

Jos* Impossible ! How ? In what manner ? 

Kruitz. No matter how : my yet unrestored 
frame must be braced by the vigour of my mind. 
Hundreds of peasants daily pass these mountains 
and forests on foot, and wherefore then is luxury 
so tender ? Should I anticipate the measures of Stra- 
lenheim, and rejoin Conrad upon my native lands, 
all that luxury can covet, or pride demand, awaits 
to reward our sacrifices. — Yet to leave thee thus 
desolate, and without resources, is distraction ! — ^ 
*Tis but a few moments since I drove from me 
that intruder, whom necessities more exquisitely 
felt than my own will oblige me again to seek. — 
Yes, for thy sake, and that of my boy, Josephine, I 
will once more bend my proud and wayward spirit 
to this Idenstein. — Nay, weep not thus bitterly, 
love! — all must-— all shaU be well. — Fear no 
hazards for me. — Thou shalt see I will sport with 
misfortune. — Or, if I am indeed overwhelmed by 
it, let thy redeeming virtue still guard and bless 
all I can then bequeath — our children. 



END OF THK FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 

[^A highly ornamented Apartment of the Palace : 
Jblding doors discover a m4ignifkent Chamber 
withim The Three Strangers enter^ preceded 
hy the Intendant, and followed by Servants,] 

Intendant. This way, Baron -^^ this way, my 
Lords. — Why Jasper, Joachim, blockheads, what 
have you been under my orders so long for ? .Don't 
you perceive by the glance of my eye what I would 
have you do ? — The outward range of apartments, 
an please your Lordships, is somewhat stript of its 
om^ents during the absence of his Highness, 
but in these we look, as I may say, like ourselves. 
That is the Margrave's state chamber, and I thinl{^ 
Baron, when you have reposed in it, you will ac- 
knowledge that no prince of the empire is. accom- 
modated in a more princely style. Then for this 
young gentleman — your Loraship7s son, I pre- 
sume— -«- 

C(m. OrAy a traveller and a stranger, good Mr. 
Intendant. 

Intend* Or for this other — person f— your Lord- 
ship's follower perhaps — — 

Hun. A traveller and a stranger also. Sir. 

Intend. Bless me! Three Strangers! That's 
something quite out of the common way. May 
one just take the liberty of asking how you came 
all three to meet ? 

Ckm. By a strange accident. Sir. . 

Intend. Ha ! so I should suppose. 

%J 7u ... ' » 
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Hun. Mr. Intendant, there are two ways by 
which people are brought together in this world, — 
fortune — and ill fortune. — 1 believe your exa- 
mination of my exterior hath prettpr well con- 
vinced you that it is not to the first of these I owe 
the short acquaintance I shall hold with Baron 
Stralenheim. 

Stra. You go from hence to-night then, Sir ? 

Hun. By ho means, Baron : I have no inclination 
to try the water a second time, neither do way- 
worn travellers so easily resign proffered accom- 
modation. Your interest here seems so high, and 
the hospitality of this good — Deputy Prince^ [fooAr- 
ing at the Intendant^ ^^ so pressing, that I shall 
trespass on him for a few hours repose in the 
palace. 

Stra. Mr. Intendant, I lie under some little 
obligation to this gentleman. 

Intend. True, true. Baron. Some little obliga- 
tion, no doubt. Your baggage and papers I under- 
stand rescued from the stream — to say nothing of 
your Lordship's life. 

[Stralenheim motions to the Intendant to re- 

tire with him to the inner room; Servants 

. at the same moment bringing in a Casket^ 

which he sees carejuUy disposed upon the 

Cabinet4able.'\ 

Con. \Jo the Hungarian^ The current was rough, 
Sir ; and you encountered it gallantly. 

Hun. It is an element I am well accustomed to. 
In the thoughtless gaiety of boyhood, I have 
dashed through more dangers there, than my 
ripened years would care even to look upon. 

Con. These swelling rivers, methinks, damage 
the adjoining lands much. 

Hun. 'Tis indolence only that thus allows them 
to over-top their banks. I have seen a country 
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where a river less considerable than many here 
bears the wealth of nations on its bosom, and 
diffuses arts, arms, and commerce throughout the 
world. Oh, Sir, we inland animals know not, till 
we witness it, the mighty supremacy of the water. 
— What think you of our Baron ? 

Con. Nothing. He is too rich in the contempla- 
tion of himself to induce so superfluous an alms 
from others : he seen)s more grateful to me for 
the safety of his casket, than to you for that of 
his life. 

Hun. Who knows whether his valuation be not 
correct? 

^Stralenheim, advancing as they speaks adU 
dresses himself whoUy to Conrad. The Hun- 
garian folds his armSy and gazes intently on 
the inner apartment.^ 

Hun. The state chamber of the Margrave ! 

Intend. You seem to note it most exactly. Sir. 
Is it not admirable ? 

Hun. [looking within"] It is well appointed for 
voluptuousness. Those costly mirrors, those richly 
gilded branches^ — those pictures, breathing fresh- 
ness and life, announce a most magnificent and 
princely taste. You have other pictures, Mr. In- 
tendant, throughout the palace. Is a stranger per- 
mitted to beguile an hour or two in examining it ? 
You, Sir, [/o Conrad] are plerhaps for seeking the 
realities of beauty and of life. 

Con. No, on my word j or if I did, I should not 
seek them here. I also marked, as we passed the 
saloon, some rare masterpieces of the pencil, that 
will ere long render me, like you, a truant to 
courtesy. 

[Stralenheim signs to the Intendant, who goes 
out with the Hungarian*] 

c 3 



» ' 
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Stra. Know you the name and country of tliat 
man, Sir? 

Con. By* birth, as I believe, Hungarian; his 
name I knoW ilot; ^ortive idleness, and those 
floods that put your safety at hazard, alone threw 
us together. . . 

• Stra. He pleases me not. 

Con. Rough and observing rather than courtly, 
it must be owned. 

' Stra. ^Tis the vice of the age. Sir, that allows 
these plebeians to start from their sphere, and ob- 
trude their insignificant pretensions. 

Con. We will enquire his coat of arms. Baron, 
next time^ before we permit him to render us a 
a service; 

Sira. Nay, Sir, your air and demeanor announce 
that you think with me, though it pleases you to 
rally i your finger, too, I observe, bears more than 
one jewel of rich and curious value : they bespeak 
a man of noble birth. 

Con. The name- of thef owner. Sir, would not 
disgrace the gems ; pardon me if I do not reveal 
it. A frolic of youth hath carried me somewhat 
too far from the spot where I ought now to be 
stationed : if Baron Stralenheim and I ever meet 
upon my native lands, the rights of nobility [he 
smiles'] may entitle ns to be further acquainted. 
Go you for Vienna, Baron ? 

Stra. I have previously businqgs elsewhere^ and 
of importance, too : that casket, which your cou- 
rage rescued from 'the streaitiv rich in its workman- 
ship, as well as in gold and jewels, contains papers, 
which if lost had marred the purport of my jour- 

Con. Indeed ! migiit a stranger be permitted 

Stra. No less than the fate of an enemy lies 
there. 
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Con. 'Tis enclosed in small compass. 

Stra. As he will quickly be: a compass no 
wider than that of a dungeon. 

Con. Hath he wronged you in such sort that 
your sword cannot exercise a more generous hos- 
tUity? 

Stra. Swords, Sir, are for other occasions: we 
have court mandates that settle some questions 
much better. Oh, my blood warms when I think 
how nearly, but for your rescue, I had lost the 
precious means of vengeance and success ! 

Con. Is vengeance wen so desirable a good ? 

Stra. Do you doubt it ? But more than ven- 
geance. Sir, wealth, honors — all for which we 
live, all for which we are daily willing to die, are 
included in the struggle. 

Con^ 'Tis indeed a mighty one — and your ad- 
versary — - 

Stra. A man, who, basking in the sunshine of 
life, marred his own fortune. 

Con. Treacherous or cowardly ? 

Stra. Profligate and voluptuous rather. A very 
sybarite, who would once have thought his coucn 
annoyed by a folded rose-leaf. He will sleep 
harder soon ; my instruments are numerous and 
active ; and, be he distant or near, the strong arm 
of power is close upon him. — - You muse. Sir. 

Con. Merely on a vision of fancy. It shewed 
me the miserable man of whom you speak, even 
where you would have him be, in that dungeon 
where hope never enters : where all the sprightly 
^nei^ies of being, its restless, ever varying train of 
joys, desires, and craving passions are lost for ever 
in torpid inanity. Methought, when I considered 
the picture, it were better to be- in the grave than 
to be such a man. 

c 4 
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Stra. You are young in life, Sir, and these acts 
of justice appal an unpractised imagination. We, 
whose cheeks are fledged, bear nerves of a firmer 
texture. You may live long enough, however, to 
think a caged or a dead enemy the safest. 

Con. Indeed ! I am, as you say, young in life, 
and these things niay be so. 

Stra. Your pardon. The impatience of ray 
mind hath prompted that, in which a stranger, I 
perceive, cannot sympathise. — • do you sup ? 

Con. The- palace, we are told, is rich in curious 

sculpture and paintings ; I have not yet feasted 

my eyes ; that done, Baron, I attend you. [_Ea:it. 

[Stralenheim throws himself into a chair, the 

Intendant at the same moment appears at 

the door. 2 

Stra. You may come in, Mr. Intendant ; you 
may come in : at present I have leisure to give you 
audience. 

Intend. Incisure to give me audience ! How I 
hate arrogance and self-love ! Surely nothing makes 
a man so completely ridiculous as to affect airs of 
importance ! 'Tis time to let him understand that 
/ am somebody. . 

Stra. Does his highness keep up any consider- 
able establishment? Has he many domestics here 
besides yourself? 

Intend. Give me leave to represent to you. 
Baron, that I am the confidential 

Stra. Yes — yes — I know — you are the confi- 
dential servant of the Margrave : I know very well 
what you are. No bad service, I should suppose ; 
the Margrave is a man of gallantry ; a tolerably 
lucrative place while the Countess de Rodach was 
here. It is not the offer of a small post at Vienna, 
about the court, perhaps, that would tempt you to 
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quit his highness : yet, as I may have occasion for 
your services there — and perhaps just now make 
some call upon your zeal — - 

Intend, [a^icte] No fool, though a little arrogant 
and assuming. 

Stra. But you like to rusticate — yes, I guess 
you like to rusticate. 

Intend. With submission, I think. Baron, there 
is nothing in my appearance that leads to any con- 
elusion of that kind ; on the contrary, the tran- 
sition from being confidential with the Margrave 
to the becoming a very useful person at Court 

Stra. Is not, indeed, so remote as at a first glance 
it appeared. 

Intend. You were pleased to hint at my zeal. 
Baron ; now for the proof. I understand certain 
things; and I believe, therefore, I may venture to 
suggest that the coronet, together with the coat of 
arms on this letter is — your (ywn. 

Stra. My understanding is vastly obliged to 
yours, Sir, for the information. 

Intend. And the enquiries made within, may be 
answered to your satisfaction. 

Stra. Indeed ! Proceed good Mr. Intendant, 
proceed. 

Intend. \aside'\ I protest his phlegmatic Lord- 
ship is roused from his fit of self-importance : I 
don't wonder our fair fugitive deserted him ; he is 
certainly a most unconciliating grandee, 

Stra. The personal description given 

Intend. Tallies most exactly. 

Stra. Of a noble presence ? 

Intend. Precisely so. 

Stra. A graceful and commanding demeanor? 

Intend. The very thing. 

Stra. And in stature — let me think! perhaps 
some five foot eleven. 
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Intend, [aside] Odso ! a woman five foot eleven ! 
a hussar in petticoats. 

Stra. Taller you think perhaps. 

Intend. No, with submission, not quite so tall ; 
some five foot three — or possibly fou r 

Stra. Five foot three ! Oh, Sir, you are grossly 
mistaken — that can never be the man. 

Intend. The man ! Oh 'tis a man your Lord- 
ship is in search of. 

Stra. Why, Sir, did you suppose that / was in 
search of a woman ? 

Intend, {asideli I must own I thought it the 
most likely pursuit of the two— But hold ! a new 
light breaks in upon me ! Kruitzner past doubt 
I'm glad of it. I had rather give him up than his 
wife. — Hem ! — I think, then. Baron I may 
venture to affirm that a man answering exactly 
to this description did enter our town on the 
2Sd of February last. 

Stra. About the very period at which we lost 
his track. — .And his companions — 

Intend. A woman and a child — an urchin of 
some seven years' growth. 

Stra. On my life it is himself ! Fortune, thou 
hast served me beyond my hopes ! — How far to 
the fortress of Olmutz ? 

Intend. To go some eight hours' rugged journey, 
as I take it. The return has seldom been tried by 
those who travel that way. 

Stra. Nor shall it now. Good Mr. Intendant, 
find me a trusty messenger; one who will bear 
despatches to the Commandant with no less speed 
and fidelity than if his fortune were at stake : it 
may b^so. — ^^Do the floods subside ? 

Intend. Slowly as yet; but by sun-rise per- 
haps . 

Stra. Let him be ready ere the dawn* I will 



h 
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prepare my despatches^ and speak further to you. 
Let your zeal be active, but silent and cautious; 
[Goingf he returns with great courtesy. 1 Ordered 
ou, as at my desire, the collation and music for 
is Highnesses household ? 

. iMitsic heard while he speaks. 

Intend. They are even now beginning to carouse 

to the health and prosperity of Baron Stralenheim. 

Stra. I feel obhgea by their cordial hospitality. 

Spare not. Let there be most liberal cheer, and 

general kindness to all — for yourSelf — good Mr. 

Intendant ^ ^Squeezes his hand^ and eait. 

Intend. Good Mr. Intendant ! Oh, I think I do 

understand these things at least. [^Eocit. 

{The Scene changes^ and represents one En- 

trcmce of the Palace. A waltz is plaj/edj 

after which Idenstein comes d(wn the stepSy 

not quite sober r\ 

Iden. ' Cajoled out of one's money, and bullied 

out of one's wits ! I am much deceived or my 

moody gentleman went by just now. What with 

the Baron's Burgundy and the protection of the 

palace, I am in a notable fit of valour. Kruitzner 

is certainly the man that Stralenheim is in search 

of ; but how to bring them together to the proof — 

It would be a famous revenge to induce him to 

enter, and unawares run plump into the eneniy's 

snare. I see a shadow — 'tis he — I'll lye bye 

awhile. Confound these steps, they are always 

stumbling against one 1 

[ Waltz again. Kruitzner is seen contemplating 
the palace till it ceasesT^ 
Kruitz. The voice of milrth and jollity ! Sounds 
once so familiar, are you now discord to my ear !. 
To what base measures may the proudest hearts be 
reduced ! Wander about the palace of one whose 
equal I was born, only to solicit kindnesB from 
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sordid and vulgar hands. Oh ! there are moments 
when the most determined man becomes a coward ! 

Iden. That is exactly one of the moments I 
should like to hit upon. 

Kruitz. This Idenstein doubtless shines fore- 
most among the skipping tribe. 

Iden. That I do, it must be granted. 
. Kruitz. And when or where to meet with him — 

Jden. Oh ! he wishes to meet with me. This 
man and I have a wonderful talent of thinking of 
the same thing. ^ I have nothing then to do, but to 

run straight forward ^ 

[^Advancingy he stumbles roughly agaiust Kruitz- 
ner.j 

Kruitz. Stand back, Sir ! Do you know me ? 

Iden. Why, not quite so well as I could wish ; but I 
have not forgotten you since the morning. Now, 
my dear fellow, don't look so sour ; you were wish- 
ing, to see me. 

Kruitz. Indeed ! How know you that. Sir ? 

Iden. Know ! why I guessed it ; most people do 
wish to see me : and I just, as you may perceive, 
went a few steps out of my way to oblige you. 
You'll join the company within. 

Kruitz. My day of frolic is past, Sir ; I want 
no company. 

Iden. No matter for that ; there's one in the 
company that wants you. Come, come, you may 
as well comply at once, since, between ourselves, 
you must do it sooner or later. 

Kruitz. Keep off!, Sir. 

Iden. Now, if Baron Stralenheim 

Kruitz. Stralenheim / / What is Baron Stralen- 
heim to me ? 

Iden. A word in your ear ^- 1 guess your secret, 
Stralenheim is an old acquaintance of yours ; one 
that, as I take it, is willing to proxide you board 
and lodging for the rest of your life. 
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Kruitz. [aside] Insolent villain ! Come, .cqme, 
Idensteln, — your head is not clear ; return to your 
company, 

Iden. Not I, unless you go with me. 
Kruitz. I warn you to stand oflj Sir ; or take 
the consequence. 

Iden. I can't stand off, I tell you: the ground 
is so slippery that I find it very difScult to stand at 
all ; so with the benefit of your arm, which I am 
determined to have — — 

[^As he lays one hand on Kruitzner's shoulder^ 
very near the collar ^ the latter shakes him off 
with violence.] 
Kruitz. Nay then ! yoxx feel it, Sir. Fool ! idiot ! 
madman ! that I was, to rest a hope where hope 
itself is degradation ! Assail or follow me at your 
peril ! [^Eait. 

Iden. That 1 will instantly, with Baron Stralen- 
heim, and the whole household for my co-adjutors. 
Intendant ! Weilburg ! Jerome! quick ! quick 1 
quick! 

[^Servants come out; some with torches; the 
Intendant follows^ and the scene closes. It 
changes to the Apartment of Kruitzner ; he 
rushes hastily on^ and Josephine as hastily 
meets him. 
Kruitz. No sabre! no means of defence! . Jose- 
phine our fate is at its crisis ! Stralenheim is per- 
haps close upon us : already the hand of his base 
emissary hath dared pollute — 
Jos. Patience, patience. 

Kruitz. Patience^ wife ! What, submit to per- 
sonal indignity ! Be spurned and insulted by hire- 
lings, while my powerless arm — Ha ! not wholly 
powerless either J 

[Snatches a' weapon which hangs on the wall.] 
Jos. Merciful heaven ! To what purpose — — 
Kruitz. I know not : my act must speak it. Re- 
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tire, Josephine; — this is no time nor place for 
women : — By your duty I command you to leave 
me. 

Jos. There is a duty even stronger than that by 
which you can command) nor will I, at any hazard, 
desert it: you cannot— -you shall not shake me 
off. No one approaches yet — 

Kruitz. I saw them issue from the palace. Our 
conflict may be desperate. Away, — I brook not 
this contention ; — retire instantly. 

Jos. \falUng at his feet.l^ By all the faith you 
ever swore to me, — by the unswerving love my 
heart has ever borne you, — by your children, — 
your humanity, — your hopes of heaven, I conjure 
you to resign that weapon ; and leave ifte to 

Kruitz. What ! Be guarded like a coward ! owe 
protection to itiy wife. 

Jos. It is not from others ; — it is from yourself; 
from the frightful impulse of passion that your 
wife would protect you : it is you alone her feeWe 
arm can restrain ; it is you alone her feeble voice 
can influence : her strength lies only in your 
heart ! Ever best beloved of mine, will you sufier 
me to appeal to it in vain ? 

Kruitz. Josephine, I am no man of blood : — 
still less would I shed that of the base. 

Jos. He who sheds blood, my husband, is the 
fcase ; — venture not to meet the temptation. Re- 
tire only for a moment, and all may be welL 

Kruitz. [yielding the dagger to her effort s."^ Be 
this the greatest proof of love I ever gave thee. 

[E^it. 

JoSf Either my senses deceive me, or the voices 
und footsteps have continued to recede. The 
sounds are hushed — the palace door closed ; and 
now to speak comfort and gratitude to my husband. 
[^Looks at the inner apartment.'] Ha ! not there ! 
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He hath perhaps penetrated beyond the secret 
door. How know I to what unexplored dungeon, 
what hidden danger that may lead. [^Rushes out, 
and as hastily returns.'] My feeble nerves have 
not power to force the spring. No voice -rr- no 
step is heard oil the other side. Gracious Heaven 1 
How many new fears assail me. Another trial 
may perhaps succeed. Repeated efforts — reco* 
vered strength -— desperation itself may assist me. 

[^Exit. 
[^Scene changes to the Margrave^s chamber^ 
richly furnished. Stralenheim sits before 
the cabinet table writing : an easy chair on 
the other side of the room.'] 
Stra. [winding his watch] How goes the hour ? 
Late. By sun-rise my messenger departs; the 
road ' is still perilous, and it may be sun-rise 
again before he returns, with the military guard. 
Either my sudden cold bath, or the near approach 
of a critical moment,, hath strangely disordered 
me. My head is confused — my eyes, though 
heavy, refuse sleep. Perhaps a few dropis more of 
laudanum. \JPours out and swallows it.] The 
stream was powerful, and it was every way a dan-^ 
gerous plunge. What if, instead of accomplishing 
my desired purpose, I had set out, unexpectedly,^ 
on a journey to the other world? Well, time 
enough for such thoughts ; now to secure myself 
the gopds of this ; and for the prodigal who knew 
pot their value, he shall have no lack of solitude 
or abstinence to discover it Olmutz, aye, 01- 
mutz } 'tis a safe dungeon ; no idle murmurs, or 
remonstrances escape those walls : hopeless and 
impenetrable as the grave. The wife and child ! 
— numph. [Smiles scornfully , and writes again.] 
These heavy rouleaux of gold are most incpm- 
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modious travelling companions ; but my emissaries 
must be excited, and gold is an ali-prevailing argu- 
ment : luckily my adversary hath none such to 
proffer. Yes, yes, my implements must be paid, 
[^gctpeSy and faUs into the easy chair'] arid for the 
Intendant * — the Intendant may content himself, 
then, with less than a place at court. The 
Intendant — 

\^He doses ; a clock strikes two ; he opens his 
eyes hewoily ; listens to ity then closes them 
again, and ctfter a pause, sinks to sleep. The 
compartment slowly slides back, and Kruitz- 
ner is seen.^ 
Kruitz. The boisterous and brutal crew did not 
intrude ; but to what spot my restless mind hath 
since impelled my steps I know not No matter. 
What has despair to fear or to expect ? — All silent ! 
\Steps forward. Oh, luxury, art thou still so rich 
in blessings. — Gracious Heaven ! Csin it be Stra- 
lenheim I see. The Margrave's chamber, doubt- 
less. Sleeps the persecutor thus calmly while his 
victim wanders, like a midnight spectre, amid the 
haunts of departed pleasure! Why do I shudder 
thus? as though some deadly and ominous pre- 
sentiment or is it the conflict of my mind that 

acts upon a fevered frame ? Gold and papers ! 
Ha, the name of Sugendorf ! Olmutz! [^He 
reads.'] " We are yet within the appointed limit : 

* the near fortress of Olmutz serves my purpose 

* well, and four and twenty hours irrevocably seals 

* the fate of Sugendorf. [^Glances indignantly 

* towards Stralenheim.] He gone, the wife and 

* child — [^Starts, pauses, and cfter drawing his 

* hand across his eyes, reads on.] The wife and 

* child— ^Tway he easily disposed of.** Remorse- 
less, iron-hearted villain ! " They have no wealth 
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" that may defeat my measures ; aiid their liberty, 
" like hisy lies therefore at my mercy." Mercy ! 
His mercy ! Ha ! thus I save them. 

[^He lays his hand with one contnUsive grasp 
on a roukaUi consigns it to his bosonij and 
eaitj closing the panel.'] 



END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 

{^The Apartment o/'Kruitzner as be/bre. Josephine 

- alone. 2 

Jos. Moments of agony and suspense, will you 
never, never pass away ! Oh, I have lived ages in 
this dreary, solitary interval. Hark ! Doubtless 
I now hear a step ; it sounds from that apartment ; 
it is — it must be he. Safe, safe, and well. My 
husband ! [Kruitzner enters^ his hand within his 
breast."} 

Kruitz. Approach me not. I carry a scorpion 
here that drinks my life-blood, and may do yours. 

Jos. What mean you ? Wherefore are you so 

Eale ? Are you hurt ? Are you wounded ? What 
ideous and baleful thing is it that you thus hide 
in your bosom ? 

Kruitz. Gold. 

Jos. Gold ! Whence ? How obtained ? 

Kruitz. Question me notj preserve the colour 
on your cheek untainted. 

Jos. Where have you been ? Whom seen ? 

Kruitz. I saw nothing in the whole universe but 
my enemy and my provocation. 

Jos. Your enemy? Stralenheim? 

Kruitz. Beware, Josephine! a single reproach, 
an eye-beam would drive me mad. — May we not 
exult, wife? [wildly'] have we not gold? Gold! 
the universal good ! the uiriversal curse ! the arch- 
fiend, whose very sight is blighting to honor as 
to honesty ! The wide-spreading, pestilential evil, 
that, like some subtle fluid, penetrates every me- 
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dium, and incorporates with every mass !-^ Dost 
thou not see it gives us every thing ? 

Jos. Should the frightful suggestion of my fancy 
prove true, it gives us nothing. Alas ! my hus- 
band, let this paroxysm pass away ; recollect your- 
self! If the means by which this gold was ac- 
quired may not be proclaimed, of what avail, in 
our circumstances, will be the possession ? May it 
not be restored ? 

Kruitz. May the deed that is past be undone ? 
May the record that is lodged there {^pointing up- 
wards'] be obliterated ? 

Jos. Oh, Kruitzner ! once so proudly honorable 
and just ! at what point shall intemperate passion 
and wild resentment find a pause ? 

Kruitz. One — and one only — the grave. Thy 
arm : — I am very faint, methinks the spirit of a 
man is extinguished within me,- — it died with the 
sense of honor. 

Jos. I hear a voice; the Intendant hath been 
here already. Some one enquires for him : retire 
and repose awhile ; let me think for you. 

Krtdtz. Would thou hadst always done so ! 

Con. [^entering.'] I press somewhat rudely on 
your privacy, my friends, to ask — [he starts, and 
pauses'} astonishing ! 

Krtdtz. Can it be possible? 

Con. Either my eyes, my memory, my heart de- 
ceive me, or — 

Jos. {rushing into his arms.'] A mother's cannot 
err! 

Kndtz. liJly son ! My son ! 

Jos. Ever most welcome! ever most precious! 
What directing spirit, what guardian angel sent 
thee hither, Conrad, at this calamitous moment ? 

Kruitz. Son of my strength ! son of my fondest 
lov^! let me also satisfy my eyes with viewing, 
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my heart with embracing thee! Ha, said I not 
well, Josephine, that he would grace us?— How 
tenacious was thine ear, my son, how true thine 
eye, that under the exterior of degradation — — 

Con. Think you my affection less active -than 
your own? Think you that time, or temporary 
absence can efface the fond recollections of the 
heart ? 

Jos. Yet eight tedious years have elapsed, eight 
ages in the record of love since last we met. 

Con. Aye, mother. 

Jos. And tell me, for methinks my heart pants 
to hear thee talk, how has my Conrad past the 
long, long interval ? 

Con. Not always wisely: nor yet much, other- 
wise. In study, in arms, in the careless gaieties of 
youth, licensed perhaps somewhat too largely by 
the liberal indulgence of fond and declining age. 
[^Kfuitzner is paivfully attentive.'] Now, under the 
splendid roofs of my forefathers, in proud and 
dazzling visions of the futui'e ; sometimes in tender 
recollection of the past. Briefly, however, for the 
most part in honorable pursuits, and associated 
with honorable men. \_Kriutzner sinks into deep re- 
verie.~] If you would extend your enquiries, you 
must first satisfy mine. The rose of health still 
glows on the cheek of my mother — [^pauses and 
looks earnestly on KnUtzner,'] but, my father, — you 
are not well, Sir ? 

Kruitz. Spoke you, my son? Yes, very well, 
very well, I Why should I be otherwise ? 

Con. Scant npt your speech. Sir ; I have much 
to learn, much to enquire. 

Kruitz. Well, well, to-morrow be it; to-morrow. 

Con. To-morrow ! Nay, Sir, I am your son, and 
the blood which hath hitherto boiled through your 
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veins, creeps not slowly through mine. Think you 
that I can coldly wait till to-morrow to learn — — 

Kruitz. \jsmbarrassed and disordered.'] Indeed, 
young man! would you already press thus inqui- 
sitively and closely upon me ? 

Jos. Kruitzner! 

Kridtz. Wife, I will have no confessor but my 
own heart, no absolution but from my own mind. 
By what chance came you hither, Conrad ? You 
left not the splendid roofs of your forefathers to 
seek me. 

Con. That I sought you not. Sir, is most true ; 
though to have found you I have, perhaps some^ 
what rashly, deemed our mutual happiness. I 
came, indeed, a truant from the camp, though not 
an unlicensed one. I will be frank, even to my 
confusion. The indiscretion of youth hath made 
me, I fear, a chance companion to the low-minded 
and the worthless. A man of noble birth. Baron 
Stralenheira, hath, through my credulity, become 
last night the prey of a villain. 

Kruitz. {almost in phrenzt/."] A villain ! 

Con. Aye, Sir, a base and midnight depredator, 
one whom I blush to 

Kruitz. Conrad, Conrad, venture not even to 
think 

Jos. My son, proceed not. . 

Con. Nay, pray you, mother ! I have the spirit 
of a Siegendorf in me, and brook not reproof thus 
stern and unmerited. May I not, without re- 
proach, aflSx on an unknown plunderer the oppro- 
brium he deserves ? and what is there in common 
between them, that my father should become his 
advocate ? 

Kruitz. What in common ? Every thing ! For 
the act was mine ; the man you thus stigmatise is 
your father. Oh, Sir, I understand — I feel your 
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reproof! Your eye speaking -^ soul despising cen^ 
sure! But wait till, like me, you have outlived 
your fairest hopes, before you thus presume — 
You do' not know this Stralenheim, of whom you 
speak, / do. Know him to be crafty — - vindictive 
—•merciless. One, who long since by wily and 
insidious falsehoods crept into the confidence of 
that unsuspecting father whom my rash youth too 
thanklessly neglected, too haughtily defied, and 
won from him a mandate which may consign t/our 
father to a dungeon. 

Con. Ha ! can it be even so ? 

Kruitz. What of that ? You will conceive your- 
self safe, because you are daring, prosperous, and 
young ; yet Stralenheim, in the palace of a prince, 
was in my power. Who assures you that you are- 
not in his? Who tells you that he has not allured 
you into his society to plunge you in the same 
dungeon with myself? Will you be satisfied to fall 
from that mighty eminence on which fortune has 
placed you ? Will you patiently renounce the rich 
inheritance of Siegendorf, for degradation and po- 
verty ? Me it is plain he has known through every 
change of fortune and of name ; and why not you ? 
Me he has ensnared ; are you more discreet ? He 
has planted the fangs of a reptile in my heart, 
whoni I would once have crushed thus beneath 
my feet. {HefaUs into a chair^ and covers his face 
with his hands. 

Jos. Conrad, by your duty, I conjure you, pur- 
sue not your father thus with your eyes — pity 
him, my son ! 

Con. Pity him ! 

Knutz. Josephine, your bosom flames not with 
the burning sense of indignity. In your estima- 
tion that mighty stake for which Stralenheim and 
I thus desperately contend, is as dross: be you 
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content to feel Jbr me, my son shall feel with me^ 
or be no son of mine. 

Jos. Your son will feel all that is honourable 
and just ; would you wish him to feel more ? 

Kruitz. Oh, these female philosophers! Who 
can reject a diadem — in imagination -^ yet be 
won from their best purposes by a gewgaw. 

Jos. Have I deserved this ? 
• Kruitz. Nay, not so. It is to reward thy de^ 
sert, and to secure to my son that without which 
life is worthless, that my impatient soul thus as- 
serts its rights. This hand, which was bestowed 
upon an obscure and humble lover, is still precious 
enough in my eyes to grace a princely home. I 
would have it distribute bounty like the hand of 
heaven — 

Con. And wherefore may it not? You are mis- 
taken. Sir ; I do know this Stralenheim — aye, firom 
his own report, better than your imagination can 
fathom. But of what avail to him will prove his 
deputed authority? His chimerical projects of 
injury atid oppression ? Think you that your father 
hath not power enough with the state to revoke 
his rash mandate against you ? Will a parent close 
his ear to the voice of returning duty in a son ? 

Kruitz. Conrad, his ear is for ever closed; 
know you not that my father died suddenly ? 

Con. Died ! How ? When ? He was well when 
I left him. Dropt he at once, like a leaf in au- 
tumn ; full indeed, but feeble ! Methinks I should 
have been present ! — but the season of sorrow is 
to come. Count Siegendorf dead, if authority 
wrest his rights from you. Sir, in me they still 
survive ; be it my part to defend them ; nay, to 
defend even a father who hath thus roughly cast 
me from his bosom. My voice — my influence-^ 
my sword, if it be necessary ■ . ' . 
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Jos. Alas, my son ! 

Con. Fear nothing, madam* 

Jos. There lurks a danger behind, most perilous 
to us all. Conrad, when I becamer your mother, 
I. knew not that I had espoused the son of Count 
Siegendorf ; your claims, therefore, though sanc- 
tified alike by heaven and by earth, the personal 
testimony of your father alone can establish. Stra- 
lenheim knows this too well — — 

Con. Nay, then indeed the snare is wound with 
most pernicious subtlety around us. Yet all 
powerful gold ■ 

Jos. Do you not guess, my son, that gold can- 
not be offered without danger ? 

Con. Accursed, inextricable maze! Name — 
birthright — honour — all gone — all vanished in 
a moment ! Nay, gaze not thus strangely upon 
me ; nor wonder, that fallen, indeed, from so 
mighty an eminence, my faculties are, in turn, 
overwhelmed. Yet time and occasion press. 
Though gold may not be proffered, this jewel — — 
[^Draws a ring from Utsjinger^ wMch his father con^ 
siders with emotion^ and walks into the inner-room. 

Con. Mother, a word. Suspicion of last night's 
act hath fallen on the innocent. It hath been my 
fate, call it my folly if you will, to introduce a 
stranger of reserved and rugged deportment. He 
was seen yesterday to examine every apartment of 
the palace with no common curiosity ; yet quitted 
it secretly this morning, and but for the still im- 
peding waters, wobld ere this have been far distant. 
I rashly pledged my honour to find, it is now still 
more deeply pledged to protect him. Unsuspi- 
cious of insult, he follows, perhaps, even at this 
moment, closely on my enquiries. He must be 
seen no more ; outrage attends him, disgrace, per- 
haps, to all. Were it not possible to afford the 
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shelter of a few hours. — By ray life he approaches; 
pray you speak at large within; the necessity is 
most urgent, and admits of no longer parley 
between us. [JSo^iV Josephine. 

Hungarian entering. 

Hun. You have been zealous to find me; if 
your purpose was to share the further perils of the 
way, it is bafiled ; the floods admit no progress. — 
You are disturbed. Sir. 

Con. Somewhat ruf&ed. — Return you, there- 
fore, to the palace ? 

Hun. Rather to find shelter with the tenants 
of the field, than under a roof so hateful. 

Con. You do most wisely. I must be plain with 
you. You may encounter much wrong there. A 
mysterious suspicion follows your footsteps. 

Hun. Oh, Sir, I was not to learn the probability 
of that when I entered it, though to you it seem 
strange. 

Con. You speak in riddles. 

Hun. Time may interpret : if not, 'tis but the 
passing mystery or a moment, and there's an end ; 
in any case I am your debtor for much courtesy. 

[Going. 

Con. Your departure is hasty ; for I have much 
mistaken the limited confidence you have reposed 
in me, or you had a purpose in coming hither. 

Hun. A determined one. Sir. It hath failed 
hitherto; but the purpose that is defeated is not 
lost ; my hour may yet come, and it shall go hard 
but I will desperately avail myself of it. In the 
interim, as I would shun all further intercourse at 
the palace, my destination must be where it may. 
Somewhat I perceive hath greatly moved you. 
Farewell — be your future views more proi^erous 
than mine have been. 
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Con. Nay, stay, Sir. Under this roof, obscure 
' as it appear, I have a voice that may extend to 
your further convenience. If it please you to 
sojourn here till such hour as the floods admit 
further travel, I will venture to promise, though 
not so splendid, a more willing hospitality than 
that you have elsewhere received. 

Hun. Speak you in earnest ? 

Con. Most exactly. 

Hun. [musing'] 'Tis strange! Be it so how- 
ever. My hosts, I may conclude, are humble, 
and my means may therefore repay the obligation. 
I thank you. 

Con. Your host is here. 

[Kruitzner enters with Josephine. He ojffers 
his hand courteously. The Hungarian 
pauses.] 

Kruitz. You hesitate. Sir. Doth the welcome 
of a poor man alarm you ? 

Hun. The welcome of poverty hath the grace 
of the heart. You [to Conrad] are for the palace 
I presume. 

Con. Spoke you ? Aye, true 5 should the floods 
^ sink, you depart, and we see each other no more. 

Hun. They promise not so speedy a termination 
of our intercourse. 

Con. [to his father] A word, Sir. 

[Ea:it Kruitzner and Conrad. Josephine 
gazes ana^iouslt/ after them^ then follows.] 

Hun. [solus] Is it not an* illusion of my eyes ? 
Can it be the heir of Count Siegendorf that greet- 
ed me ? Yet nature hath given him a form that 
may not be mistaken. I saw him in the lustre of 
fortune and of youth, when the tongue of every 
man bade him welcome, and the lip of every 
woman dimpled into smiles at his approach. I 
was told he had forgotten: himselfi and the world. 
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it is plain, hath forgotten him ; yet, under a 
borrowed semblance! here! in this house! 'Tis past 
belief. What — [^Marcellin peeps in] my young 
acquaintance, do you not know me ? 

Mar. Yes, I saw you before at the palace ; but 
it was not you I looked for : I was seeking my 
mother ; and yet I should like very much to touch 
your sabre. How heavy it is ! But it does not 
please me like the fine young gentleman's. 

Hun. Jt hath perhaps seen better semce. What 
think you, for instance, [draws^ and turns it fiercely 
round his wrist'} of cutting off the heads of half a 
dozen Cossacks ? 

Mar. Did they hurt you first ? 

Hun. Why, no. I am not sure that all of them 
did ; though no thanks to their intention : some 
of them might be running away. 

Mar. Cut off men's heads that are running 
away. Oh, fye, fye ! 

Hun. Why do you look so earnestly round ? 

Mar. I was thinking of — of running away too, 
lest you should cut off mt/ head. 

Hun. If it came to a running-match, my young 
friend, I believe I should have the advantage of 
you. 

Mar. Not you, indeed. For I would run into 
that room — it was the Countess de Roslach's bed- 
chamber, though it is not fine now, but it must 
have nice hiding-places^ for my father was lost 
there last night. 

Hun. [with emotion] Lost there ! In the Coun- 
tess de Roslach's chamber ! 

Jos. [entering] Your pardon. Sir ; my boy hath> 
I fear, been troublespme. 

Hun. By no means^; 'tis a playful little com- 
panion, and we must be better acquainted. 

Jos. Will it please you to partake our most 
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scanty meal? My husband will join us on the 
moment Thatj Sir, should necessity induce your 
stay here, is your sleeping-room. 

Hun. That! 

Jos. 'Tis poor in accommodation ; but the only 
one that supplies any : we are wanderers ourselves, 
and, like the birds of heaven, find shelter where 
we may. [^Ea^eunt. 

The Scene continues. Kruitzner enters. 

Kruitz. I was to blame to chide him ; his youth, 
his candor — even the proud and hasty spirit that 
spoke from his eyes, was an inheritance, and should 
have found grace in mine. Yet sons should not 

Eress thus presumingly on a parent ; sons should 
e dutif — Ah, there comes the sting of memory 
again ! Well, well, 'tis with the past ! 

Jos. [entering'] How parted you from Conrad ? 

Kruitz. As one whose soul still clung to a good 
which, when possessing, I knew not how to enjoy. 
We meet again at night-fall on the limit of the 
town. 

Jos. Either my hopes and my wishes deceive 
me, or there is sunshine in your looks. 

Kruitz. There is sunshine in my heart, wife. 
Observe this jewel. It was my father's. I was a 
restless, .wanton stripling, some few years older 
than Marcellin, when he promised it to me as the 
seal of future kindness. What thinkest thou, love, 
of the chance that brought it to my finger at this 
crisis ? Speaks he not to me from the grave ? 
Comes it not like the precious pledge of pardon ? 
of new and changing fortunes? 

Jos. And brought, too, by a hand most precious. 

Kruitz. I saw Idenstein . a minute since, and 
spoke to him courteously ; he gazed at me with 
imperfect recollection and foolish wonder. But *tis 
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an idler that spreads his sail for every wind : he 
will be here quickly, I doubt not. 

Jos. Wherefore? Know you not how much I 
fear 

Kruitz. Fear nothing. My newly-kindled spi- 
rits prompt better suggestions. Stralenheim, as I 
leanr, scorns him, and relies wholly upon the In- 
tendant. It suits my purpose well that it should 
be so :' I have a honied scheme in store, which, if 
Idenstein swallow the bait, may yet extricate us 
from our difficulties. 

Jos. I doubt every scheme in which he is a 
party. 

Kruitz. Rather doubt any in which he is not a 
party. Trust me, love, the curiosity of a fool and 
the vigilance of a creditor, render him the only 
dangerous spy amongst them. 

Jos. Will you not enter the saloon ? 

Kruitz. I will speak a word of courtesy to our 
guest. [ExeuTU. 

Iden. \scene continues.'} Is it not the strangest 
thing in the world, that this fellow and I can't 
keep out of each other's company ! It was only 
last night I swore never to set eyes on him more ; 
and this morning he does but say, in his half fa- 
miliar, half consequential fashion, " How d'ye do, 
Idenstein ? how d'ye do?** — and I am with him 
again. There is a deeper secret belongs to him, 
however, than I am aware of: and I have the 
more mind to fathom it, because our sulky Baron 
and his prime minister seem willing to keep it 
from me. They have been in close conference 
this morning without admitting me to the counsel ; 
yet the devil's in it if I am not as clever a fellow 
as either of them. But though Kruitzner hath 
wheedled me hither, I shall begin by keeping him 
at a distance. 
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tune princely. Whether I am, or am not, the man 
the Baron seeks, it is not essential to our agree- 
ment to decide. Be . my agent instead of his ; 
enable me, with my family, to pass the frontier 
unobserved, and I pledge myself to redeem the 
jewel at treble its original value. 

Iden. [aside.2 Now is this all flourish, or simple 
truth ? his birth noble ! — his fortune princely !— 

Kruitz. Well, Sir, you pause: what hath the 
Baron proffered like this ? 

Iden. Nothing : he hath not yet condescended 
to look down to his shoe-ties. 

Kruitz. What hath the Irilendant promised ? 

Iden. Moimtaiiii^. not one. syllable of which he 
will ever perform. To say truth, you are the only 
man who nath spoken to the purpose. 

Kruitz. Aye, Sir, and I will act to the purpose 
too. Come, come, your eyes announce a latent 
confidence in those hopes which my words, have 
yet but imperfectly and mysteriouly communicated. 
^e assured that my performance shall in all things 
as much exceed my promise, as my promise does 
the outward semblance of the man who makes 
it. — Look on that outward semblance with dis- 
cerning eyes. — Weigh the character of my mind 
against that of my fortune. Compare me with 
your sullen, ostentatious, and invisible Baron, and 
ask your own conviction which of us was born to 
controul the other. — If I am, indeed, the man he 
would destroy, wherefore would he destroy, but 
because he hates ? — Wherefore does he hate, but 
because. he fears me? — Wherefore does he fear, 
but because I possess means, power — tVill per-, 
haps, to sink him to the dust. 

Iden. On my life, he*s a grand and crested 
fellow ! and either he or his ring, possess extraordi- 
nary powers of persuasion.. 
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Kruitz. Then, for yourself 

Iden. Aye, for myself! 

Kruitz. Outwitted by the Intendant ! 

Iden. Outwitted ! — not a bit on*t ! i shall be 
glad to see which of us two was " born to conr 
troul the other !'* Hem — I begin to feel my own 
dignity of mind concerned in this business, aa well 
as yours. The jewel you say to be redeemed at 
no less 

Kruitz. On the faith of a man, to be redeemed 
at no less than treble its value, 

Iden. Enough ! Draw a little closer ! There's 
nobody to overhear us, is there ? The messenger 
despatched for a military guard hath, through the 
dangers of the road, been obliged to return. He 
purposes to depart again at sunrise, but a bottle or 
two and a good story when it sets, may chance to 
mar that purpose ; and for better security, the In- 
tendant shall be made sure of in the same way. 
At the close of day, I will dispose a strong and 
fleet horse in the out-stables of his Highness. One 
may leave too — by pure accident you know — a 
light summer vehicle, such as persons who are 
snug and in haste, use in this country. The moon 
sets towards midnight — that is your moment. 
With twelve hours start, and drowsy followers, 
whose slumbers shall be respected till noon, less 
urgent travellers may touch close upon the out- 
posts. 

Kfidtz. The plan is humble — perhaps safe. 

Iden. Safe only because it is humble. — Nay, 
change it an you will, when, and where, it suits 
your convenience. If you happen to possess more 
jewels like that, you will find no great difficulty, I 
take it, in getting rapidly forward. 

Kruitz. Well, Sir, put but as much faith in my 
words as I must do in yours, and assure, yourself 

E 
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of a smiling and golden future. — Be careful to 
secure the Intendant. 

Iden. Doubt me not. — He and the messenger 
done up, all will be safe at the palace — but the 
ring 

Krmtz. Shall be delivered when the agreement 
is performed. 

Iden. At the striking of the church clock I will 
be with you. 

Kruitz. It will prove the crisis of ray fate ; and 
the blood that rushes thus rapidly through my 
heart announces its approach. — , Remember, Sir, 
— the town must be hushed — the moon wholly 
sunk. — No night wanderer abroad to make report 
either of eye or of ear. — Let your steps hither 
be silent as those of a departed spiiit. 

Iden. They shall — and moreover my tongue 
too — if I can command it. 

Kruitz. At midnight then. 

Iden. At midnight ! 

[^Ea^euni. 



END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

^^ScenCy the Anti-room of the Margrave*^ chamber. 
The Intendant, and Idenstein following him.'] 

Idenstein. Why Mr. Intendant, Mr. Intendant, 
what possesses you? Could not you stay where 
we were? I thought you had more spirit than to 
break, up good company at such an hour. 

Intend, [not sober.'] Hour! You don't know 
what you are. talking of^ Jdenstein ; why, 'tis close 
upon midnight. * 

Iden. ' Close upon jnidnight ! — psha ! — no — it 
can't be : its a long way off; it. wants more tlian 
balfan hour of midnight yet, and we have but just 
begun to be merry. 

Intend. And can't you be merry without my 
being of the company ? 

Iden. No, I am sure I can't. 

Intend. All, you are a flatterer, Idenstein. 

Men. Never was more .sincere in my life. 

Intend. Why, to do you justice, you are a 
pleasant, open, frank-hearted fellow, and an ex- 
cellent companion. But, Idenstein, you have one 
foible — you love wine, and your head won't bear 
it : now, wine never moves me. 

Iden. The devil it don't ! 

Intend. So, if you would but compose yourself) 
and stand still for a few moments 

Iden. -Stand still. Why what am I doing now, 
do you think ? 

Intend. You won't persuade me you are standing 
still. Don't I see you zig zag; tacking about 
every moment before my eyes ? 

E a 
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very neeesstafy iKiplement. Baron, this gentleman 
is Mr. Idenstein ; one who, though he is present, 
[^aside'] f and indeed only because he is present,) I 
venture to announce as possessing the n^ost bril- 
liant abilities in his line, 

Stra. I have heard of you before, Sir. You are 
of the law, I think i a stinted employment, no 
doubt, in a wretched place like this, where ^ere 
is neither trade, manufacture, nor business. 

Iden. Bless me ! with submission, how little you 
know. Baron, of a country town. No trade, 
manufacture, nor business! Why those are the 
very circumstances that make a lawyer necessary* 
In the country no one has any employment but to 
fall oift with his neighbour. Law for the men» 
and scandal for the women, give the only zest to 
their pipes and their coffee. So, if in the course 
of your present proceedings : 

Stra. To conjecture from the appearance of 
yourself and friend, Mr. Intendant, your private 
communication may as well be deferred till to- 
morrow morning. 

Iden: Most judiciously hinted ! Your Lordship 
follows my opinion most exactly. 

Stra. Sir! 

Intend. \Jaiflng hold of his sleeve^ My dear 
B^'on -:^— 

Stra. Sir! 

Iden. \aside'] Now^ if I can but provoke one 
fool, and puzzle the other, they are in a right 
humor to part without coming to an explanation. 
Mr. Intendant, I wonder you should think of dic- 
tating to the Baron — — 

Intend. Good, Mr. Idenstein, I wish you wbuld 
not dictate to him. 

Stra. Dictate to fnef This is the most extra- 
ordinary presottiption o^both sides! 
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IntencL Well, Baron, if it is your pleasure that 
the offender should escape ' 

Iden. Mr. Intendant, \vhat signifies talking of 
escapes at this time of night ! 

Intend. If the Hungarian, I say ■■ 

Iden. The Hungarian ! 

Stra. What of him, Sir ? 

Intend. Why he's found, to be sure ; have not 
I been endeavouring to tell you so for this half 
hour ? 

Stra. Well, Sir, and is my gold found too ? . 

Intend. Can't say that. "Tis wonderful, in all 
little accidents of this kind, how much more easily 
one finds the thief than the gold. 

Iden. [aside.'] The Hungarian! Is that the 
mighty discovery! all's safe, and I am my own 
man again. . 

Intend. I am credibly assured. Baron, that this 
very suspicious character returned to the town 
yesterday, and is now secreted under the same 
roof with Kruitzner. 

Stra. Secreted under the roof of Kruitzner! Ha! 
there may be more in this than I have yet fathom- 
ed. No matter! Fortune smiles on my proceed- 
ings, when by lodging two serpents together she 
points out to me to crush them at a blow. 

Intend. As how, JBaron ? 

Stra. HoWj Sir? Think you it will be difficult 
to stretch the mandate that throws one enemy into 
my power, to the securing both ? 

Iden. With your leave, Mr. Intendant, that is a 
question in my line to answer. 

Stra. Oh, Sir, it answers itself. In the execu- 
tion of such orders as those I act by, of what con- 
3equence is a man more or less ? 

Iden. A little, as I humbly conceive to the in- 
dividual ; only to tl^e indiviaual himself, I grant. 

E 4 
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But tliere is an odd pertinacity in human nature. 
Baron, that makes every man set a certain value 
on his own proper person which very few besides 
ever attach to it. 

Slra. One sees that better every moment. Sir. 
Mr. Intendant, I thank you for your intelligence. 
Mark me well ! Let there be no alarm given to- 
night. I would, have all hushed till the return of 
my messenger. To-morrow is my own. Twelve 
hours ripens many a project, and I perceive a per- 
spective that pleases me. [£i:i/. 

Intend. Now what sort of a perspective do you 
think the Baron perceives ? 

Iden. A rich one for you at least, Mr. Intend- 
ant. No doubt your zeal will be amply rewarded. 
Mine it seems — ^ — 

Intend. My dear friend, don't you know that 
our interests are the same? and that the reward 
will only pass from my hand to yours ? 

Iden. [ffwcfe.] I rather believe it will reach ray 
hand first; and I am extremely mistaken if it 
passes any further. 

Intend. And now, my business with the Baron 
being settled, I am as willing as you can be to 
make a night of it. 

Iden. I don't seduce you, remember your own 
warning. Nothing renders a man so likely to be 
made a fool of as drinking. 

Intend. Pho! that was meant only for you. 
Make me — ha, ha, ha ! I should like to see the 
man that could make a fool oime! \Rxit. 

Iden. [^Jbllowing.'] Then I think you need not 
look very far. 

[^Scene changes to the Apartment o/'Kruitzner. 
Marcellin is sleeping on a small pallet ; 
Josephine, seated at his fee t^ watches him. 
A pale and dim lamp bums on a tabk 
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near. Kruitzner enters and throws off* a 
loose Cloak.'] 

Jos. How goes the night ? 

Kruitz. Past the appointed hour. Idenstein 
hath fulfilled his promise, yet all is not safe at the 
palace, for he comes not. 

Jos. A hollow and melancholy wind hath moaned 
by fits through those apartments, that seems to an- 
nounce rough weather. 

Kruitz. No, all is still without. The moon, 
dim and tarnished, approaches the verge of the 
horizon; not a breath stirs through the heavens, 
nor does the earth return a single sound : amidst 
this general and monotonous tranquillity of nature, 
tumult and contention prevail alone in the little 
world of man. 

Jos. Pray you repose for a moment. 

Kruitz. No more of repose till I reach that spot 
where alone my restless spirit can find, or seek it. 
I will tell thee, wife. As exhausted, but now, 
with the vigils of last night I sunk, like thee, into 
short slumber, fancy leapt the chasm between, 
and placed me at once in the castle of Siegendorf. 
Aye, on my well known natal lands. My eyes 
wandered exultingly over the scenes, and the joy 
of early youth again visited my heart. A venerable 
form past indistinctly before me, it was my father; 
but pale, hollow-eyed, not such as in his happier 
days I had seen him. He called me, and the low 
murmur of his voice was painfully re-echoed here. 
[^strikes his breast.] Tell me, Josephine, in all the 
sufferings of humanity, is there one like that when 
it starts suddenly from intercourse with an un- 
known visionary world, and slowly struggles back 
to the substantial miseries of this ? 

Jos. Dwell not, I beseech you, on sorrowful re- 
collections. 
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Krvitz. Think'st thou it is my choice ? still less 
my character ; — impetuous, rash ; once prone to 
hope ; and, even now, in these impatient throbs, 
but more fiercely rushing onwards: It is the 
gloomy pause in my fate that thus brings the 
whole career of existence before me, and bids the 
fearful images of the past crowd forward, to 
stretch their giant shadows over futurity. 

Jos. Nay, these thoughts must not be indulged ; 
*tis fever in the blood. 

Kruitz. 'Tis fever in the heart, wife: but I will 
cheer me. Pass but the frontiers in safety, and all 
may be well : my vassals will gladly receive their 
lord, nor will the justice of my country 

Jos. Pray you speak gently : disturb not our 
guest. 

Kruitz. I had forgotten him. Would he were 
gone! The hour that brought him hither was omi- 
nous ; sullied with recollections that fill my heart 
with bitterness,and my cheek with shame. Remem- 
berest thou, Josephine, how proudly he paused upon 
the courtesy of my proffered hand ? as though his 
glance had looked into my soul, and detected the 
selfish art that wore the smile of hospitality. Didst 
thou mark ' No ! thy free conscience needed it 
not, his sinister and watchful eye throughout the 
evening ? On my life, either the jealous spirit that 
told me he was wronged, bade me distrust him, or 
my soul announces evil from that man. 

Jos. Think you he knew you ? 

Kruitz. I guess not ; nay I care not : leap we 
this tedious now, and be the evil of the future what 
it may ! How fares it with Marcellin ? 

Jos. He hath been restless. 

Kruitz. It is the spirit of his father that stirs 
within him : yet is he tranquil now ? Think'st 
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thou, Josephine, I shall ever again sleep like that 
child ? 

Iden. [entering'] Are you ready ? 

Kruitz. Ready, Sir, as sorrow and watching can 
make us. 

Iden. Sorrow ! why I thought to have found you 
m Alt; are you not going? have not you baffled the 
Baron and his sagacious confidant ? Oh ! you have 
got your sulky face again, have you ? well, well, 
follow your humor : here is better company. My 
dear Madam, since this worthy gentleman is in- 
clined to be so very sparing of his words, could not 
you bestow a few, or a smile or two at least, upon 
a poor fellow who confesses that he has not been 
able to make another drunk without being a little 
elevated himself? [She smiks Jhinily.] Why that's 
kind, that's good-natured : I love you for that. 
When a man solicits a charitable office, let him be 
sure to ask it of a woman ; for though she give 
him nothing more than a smile, it always comes 
warm to his heart. 

Jos. Speak softly. Are they asleep at the pa- 
lace? 

Iden, Sound enough by this time, all but the 
Intendant, and he nods and proses by turns. 

Jos. Our departure then 

Iden. Hush ! don't be in a hurry. To make 
sure I had better depart first ; besides, the moon is 
not yet down ; don't you see her ? she keeps play- 
ing bo-peep behind the pines on the brow of yonder 
hill : and though, like a prudent hostess, she gives 
the stars the politest intimation possible that she is 
going to bed, they are such incorrigible revellere 
that they only seem inclined to twinkle the brighter 
for her departure. Now, my good friend, [to 
Kruitzner] could not you contrive to clear up for 
five minutes, to say Good bye ? 
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Kruitz. I am to blame. Sir. 

Iden. Just one question : your journey is close 
at hand : could not one or the other of you afford 
to give a sly whisper, — a sort of friendly hint 
as to the whereabouts ? What you won't, — 
it's a profound secret still ! Well, don't fancy 
I am inquisitve ; only as we seem to have got upon 
a sociable sort of footing, I was willing to convince 
you that I had no wish to drop your acquaintance. 
If, therefore, you should have occasion to send or 
come this way upon a matter of private business — 
such as to redeem a certain jewel, — you'll be at 
no loss to find me. 

Kruitz. By your hopes of the future. Sir, press 
the question of our destination no further. The 
promise, so sacredly given, I will as sacredly per- 
form : if in your eyes this pledge is rich ; [taking 
off the ring"] how much more so in mine ? 

Iden. I am willing to abide by your valuation, 
my dear fellow, when you redeem it. 

Kruitz. Take it. Sir ; — and with it, a thousand 



Iden. A thousand what ? 
Kuitz. Tender recollections 



Iden. Most people have a very tender recollec- 
tion of these sort of things. 

Jos. Beseech you, speak more gently : we have 
a guest sleeps there. . 

Iden. A guest ! heyday ! I I'emember : yes, you 
have a guest ! sleeps there, do you say ? how do 
you know that he sleeps? suppose he should be 
awake? 

Kruitz. Our stake is desperate, Sir ; awake or 

asleep, therefore, it matters not. 

, Iden. To you, I grant, who are to be off; but 

to me, who am to remain behind, the business may 

take a different complexion. If he be awake. 
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however, 1 can give him a ftw discreet hints of 
what is preparing for him at the palace, that may 
incline him to be off toa 

Kruitz. Would you presume, Sir 

Iden. Aye ; where the interest of a certain 
friend of yours that shall be nameless, is at stake, 
a little of my old presumption comes over me 
again. 

Jos. Let me intreat 



Iden. Hush, my dear Madam ; you would not 
be so imprudent as to make any noise — only just 

— [opens the door'] all is safe; a sound nap, I 
warrant. [^Peeps further.'] He is very quiet — I 

— I — I donH even hear him breathe [goes in a 
little way.] Why you have been joking all this 
while ; there is not a living soul here. 

Kruitz. How! The Hungarian gone! What 
fear, what hope, what mysterious purpose hath 
made him thus suddenly vanish ? 

Iden. Perhaps a second fancy for the Baron's 
gold. Depend upon it he has weighty reasons for 
departing. I can't but laugh when I think how 
foolish our politicians will look in the morning, 
when they find all the birds flown. " Twelve 
hours ripen many a project, and I see a perspec- 
tive that pleases me." [Mimicking Stralenheim.] 
If our Baron sees through a perspective of a dozen 
leagues, which will be then the least distance be- 
tween you, I shall think him a much cleverer 
fellow than 1 have hitherto taken him for. 

Kruitz. Away with fooling. 

Iden. That is, in other words, away with me. 
You are not a man of ceremony I know, so 1*11 
take the hint, and be gone. Do you hear, if you 
should happen to overtake your guest on the road, 
be sure you bid him get forward. 
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Kruitz. Trifle no more, Sir, the moments are 
beyond all price. 

Iden. Beyond any you now have to offer, I be- 
lieve ; so that being the case, I am off, and once 
for all. £Eail. 

•Jos. The Hungarian fled! 

Kruitz. Most portentously fled! See you not, 
Josephine, that the subtle policy of Stralenheim 
hath foiled us in the person of his spy ? Think'st 
thou it has been for a light or futile purpose this 
stranger thus suddenly intruded, thus mysteriously 
flies? Doubt not but some bold and desperate 
enterprise hath been in view. Where the ambush 
is laid we know not, nor doth the time admit of 
conjecture. 

Jos. Wherefore, if ambush be prepared, should 
we rashly precipitate ourselves into it ? Rather let 
us remain — 

Kruitz. No — rather let us advance ; the dan- 
ger is equal — the suffering less. I would not pass 
another hour in the cowardly, restless uncertainty 
of the last, though a kingdom were to be the re- 
compence. Through Conrad's means I have now 
the weapon of a man. [Takes a sabre that lies an 
the table,'] I have also the heart— the arm of a 
man : if courage or caution can avert — Hark ! 
'tis the sound of quick, and near-approaching foot- 
steps ! Stand back, Josephine, for the danger is at 
hand ! My son ! ■ [He drops the point of the 
sabre with a pleasure which Jades instantly on view- 
ing Conrad.] Your looks announce misfortune ! 

Con. How is it I find you still lingering here. 
Sir ? You should ere this have been many leagues 
on your journey. Away on the instant, black sus- 
picion iwill too soon track your footsteps. 

Kruitz. What mean you, Conrad ? To what new 
danger point your words? 
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Con. Some desperate and yet unknown enemy 
hath this night assailed the Baron in his cham- 
ber 

Kruitz. How say you ? 
Jos. Out guest ! 

Con. Stralenheim is dead ! — privately — and 
by the hand of violence. 

Jos. Nay, start not, shudder not thus, my hus- 
band ! ^our hands are pure — your heart is un- 
contaminated ! 
1^ Kruitz. In this crisis of awful' visitation — of 

lg black and merited disgrace, who will acquit me ? 

^ Stralenheim dead! By violence dead! and the 

^ Hungarian gone! Never, never let man permit 

the shame of his own transgression to fall upon the 
J, innocent, lest the dreadful retribution overtake 

him ! 

Con. Away, I implore you both, with your best 
u speed. Nay, Sir, desert not those you alone can 

. guide. Life — fortune — honour are at stake. 

L Kruitz. Honour! 

Con. I remain but to protect your flight — at 
the Castle of Siegendorf we meet again. 

Kruitz. Is the earth solid beneath tiiy feet ? Do 

the same stars shine over our heads ? Or is every 

thing around and, beneath me, a vision? 

Con. Pray you, muse not thus sorrowfully. 

S^l^' Kruitz. Can i,t be possible? The man so long 

Pt the object of my thoughts — so hated, and so 

f hating ! — Pride, mutual jealousy, revenge — all, 

^'i* at a moment engulphed in the dark abyss of eter- 

i0 nity ! 

^?i^ Con. Nay, Sir, forbear ! It is your enemy that 

lef is dead. 

ack^ Kruitz, And, therefore, I feel that I am no 

longer Jiis enemy. 

END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 

[^ScenCy the Castle of Siegendorf. A gothic hall, 
enriched with trophies^ S^c., betxveen which dif 
Jerent banners are suspended* Hermon and 
other Servant s.Ji 

First Serv. More — more, good Hermon. I 
pray you tell us more. 

Her. Go to, you inquisitive varlets. What 
should I tell ? I have known the time when you 
would pish at the old man's stories, and give each 
other the wink to see his white beard wag over 
the history of the past, and now forsooth, it is, 
" Good Hermon, tell us more.*' 

Second Serv. Aye, more of our new lord ; there 
is no one here that remembers, or can tell us aught 
concerning him but thyself. He has a.nobie bear- 
ing, and was graciously heard by the state. 
Thinkst thou they will ratify his claims ? 

Her. Can there be room for doubt ? Is he not 
acknowledged to be the only son of our deceased 
noble Count ? Who shall dispute with him ? 

Math. They shall be daring that do so ; for he 
carries it with a brave and commanding tone; 
though, if he were indeed an only son, methinks 
it would have been well if our late lord, who was a 
good man, had been a more tender-hearted father. 

Her. Nay, wrong not our late lord's ashes. 
Count Siegendorf was in all things noble and in- 
dulgent ; aye, and most patient too. I remember, 
as it were but yesterday, when this, his son, first 
went to the wars. He was but a stripling ; a very 
child, as I may say, in arms ; sent rather to shew 
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his feather and his sword, than to combat, when he 
tore those colours from the Turk. 

Math. How say you — those ? 

Her. Those viery colours now hanging beside his 
trophy. Oh, what a proud day was that when 
they were placed in the hall. My old Lord even 
wept with delight ; a day that was succeeded by 
many a heart-ach. How would he have rejoiced 
had he but lived to witness the return of his 
prodigal. 

Mat. I know not who rejoices now, but, me- 
thinks, we can all spy out one in the Castle that 
doth not. 

First Servant. Mean you our young heir that 
was to be ? Conrad ? He that arrived so laggingly 
and late ? Truly he looks marvellously downcast at 
the change in his fortune. 

Mat. Who wonders ? For, bethink you, was he 
not appointed sole inheritor ? 

Her. No, by my faith, — not appointed — named 
indeed. — ^ The old count ever loved his son well. 

Mat. But did he not love this young Conrad 
beyond all love ? 

Second Servant. He was most bountiful — would 
he had been heir ! 

Mat. Open and cheerful as the morning ! Some- 
what of the leaven of his father in him, perhaps ; 
not fond of controul, and no enemy to pleasure. 
But what of that ? A man may travel far in bye- 
ways, and yet not mar his after fortune. Wnat 
hath his riotous living cost our present Count ? 

First Servant. Who can teU whether a man's 
fortune be marred or not, till he hath seen the end 
of it. Our Count hath possession, it is true ; but 
my mind gives me, that his son looks not thus 
gloomily without — 

Her. Peace, peace, thy tongue always outruns 
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tiiy prudence. Repair each of vou to your separate 
stations. The hour is approaching when our Lord 
goes to offer up prayers and alms, doubtless for the 
soul of his father, at the great church. 

Mat. 'Tis pity he had not a little more consider- 
ation for his father's sou] when it was a nearei: 
neighbour to his body : but if a prayer may benefit, 
why 'tis an alms, comrade, that a poor man may 
offer as freely, aye, and as acceptably too, as a rich 
one ; and therefore he shall have it. The Coun- 
tess comes : she is wondrous fair, and no less 
gracious. 

Her. Away with you : and fail not to be in due 
attendance. [^Ea:eunt. 

[Josephine enters^ leading Marcellin.]] 

Mar. What a goodly shew ! and is this, too, a 
banner ? 

Jos. Aye, Marcellin, won by thy father's valour. 
Beats thy heart already at sight of it. 

Mar. Quick, quick, only feel. Will it be long, 
mother, before I am a man ? for I will be a 
soldier. 

Jos. The wise and brave, my son, are men 
early. 

Mar. 'Tis a fair castle this ! Why did we not 
live in it before ? Yet my brother, who 'hath been 
here always, heeds it not — When I am a man and 
a soldier like him, I will be merrier than he is. 

Jos. And who told thee he was other than 
merry ? 

Mar. , Told me ! Nay, mother, sure even a child 
may know that ; for, mark, how sad he seems as he 
walks, even now, amid the pillars yonder. 

Jos. [/o herself.'] So manifest a discontent ! 

Mar. He doth not even look at us. 

Jos. MarcelUn, the thoughts of men have oc- 
cupation which thy giddy brain has yet to learn : 
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and see, the good Hermon is near; he will shew 
thee the Castle throughout. 

Mar. But shall I return to pray with you at the 
great church ? 

Jos. So thou do it reverently and well. 

Mar. I will do it as I have seen you do when 
my father hath grieved you sorely. 

Jos. Away — linger not. [^.riV Marcellin. 

[Josephine lat/s her hand on Conrad*^ arm as 
he enters^ musing.'] 

Jos. So deep in thought, my son. 

Chn. Your pardon, Madam, I knew not you 
were near. 

Jos. And so cold of speech ! 

Con. My speech foreran my thought, Mother, or 
it would have been otherwise. 

Jos. It was a profound contemplation, Conrad, 
that turned your view thus inward, and blotted alt 
external objects from your eyes. 

Con. Most profound ! — yet is the vision without 
both beautiful and commanding ! — Pray you ob- 
serve it well. Those distant hills, whose Blue lines 
fade softly into the horizon — yon nearer slope, 
already rich in the green mantle of spring — that 
translucent stream, whose current sparkles to the 
sun, were all by turns, Mother, the scene of my 
boyish, and yet unalloyed pleasures. Oh, what a 
paradise did this fair domain promise to my youth- 
ful imagination! — How, as maturer years ad-, 
vanced, have I trod these spacious halls, wrapt in 
delicious day-dreams of great and merited re- 
nown ! 

Jos. And does the man regret that the futile 
sports of childhood, the unripened dreams of 
youth, are to be exchanged for useful activity 
and' honorable, daring? or — worse, Conrad — 
does a son envy the birthright of his father ? 

F 2 
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. Con. Envy him ! I envy none but the untainted. 

Jos. Nay, beware ! your imagination is, at least, 
close upon a serpent, fatal alike to filial duty and 
to happiness ! 

Con. I saw my father even now, and marked 
him in the distance. Methinks his outward de- 
portment seems altered with his fortunes. 

Jos. What mean you ? 

Con. He was deep in converse with a holy and 
a pious man. His step was elastic : a new and 
unwonted spirit looked from his eye. Tell me. 
Mother, for *twas a question that deeply moved 
my mind as I viewed him, can penance, alms, and 
oblations efface the secret taint of the soul ? Can 
they blot from memory the recollection of the 
past? and bid the self-reproaching heart resume 
its rank, amid the virtuous and the pure? For 
what special purpose goes he to the shrine to-day ? 

Jos. A solemn, and a sad one : — a requiem, and 
the gold of Stralenheim — — 

Con. The gold of Stralenheim ! ! Is that his pur- 
posed offering? Nay, let him be profuse, then: 
countless blessings, methinks, should arise from 
the widow and the orphan before that gift prove 
acceptable. 

Jos. You will be thAe. 

Con. I, Madam ! — wherefore ? 

Jos. Conrad, these broken and distempered 
starts bespeak a mind busy in jealous doubts, or 
dangerous retrospection. The indignation that 
guards our own hearts from error is virtuous and 
wise : all beyond it, is too often only the intem- 
perate zeal of youth. By the duty you owe your 
parents, I entreat that you make one in the holy 
oiBSce of the morning ; and by the still stronger 
duty you owe , yourself, I implore you not to look 
thus darkly upon all. 
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Con. Well — I am tutored, Madam. 

Jos. Mark me, Conrad. Sorrow aiid remorse 
have struck deep into the heart of your father. Be 
it your part to eflace the past, by the bright career 
of the future, and let the mother and the wife be 
the bond of amity between you. . Hark! J^a re- 
tigious chanf] the holy train is passing, and the 
hour of prayer close at hand. You know not yet, 

perhaps, all its sacred and purifying influence 

Nay, come, my son. It must — it shall be so. 

[The stage represents the Outer Aisle of a 
magnificent Church. A rich Gothic screen 
drawn completely across, separates it Jrofn 
the interior ; a wide open arch in the centre. 
A requiem. Conrad descends thoughtfully , 
and the Hungarian is seen by the audience 
passing hehind the grate. Siegendorfew/er^, 
accompanied by a Friar. ^ 
Sieg. Be not far distant^ Conrad — I would 
talk with you. 

[Conrad moves, in token of acquiescence, and 
goes off.'] 
Sieg. [eagerly] Holy Father, saw you the 
stranger I pointed out ? 

Friar. I saw, and marked him, Son ; nor is it 
for the first time to-day. 
Sieg. Indeed! 

Friar. As I told my beads, returning from our 
conference of the morning, not many paces dis- 
tant from the castle of Siegendorf, I saw that man 
fixed in earnest contemplation. At my approach 
he started, and with a hasty and disturbed step 
passed forward : then stopt and gazed on me, as 
one who meditates speech, but whose uncertain 
purpose is lost, ere yet determined, Know^ou 
his name ? 
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Sieg. {with great perturbation throughout.'] I 
know nought of him, but his crime. 

Friar. His crime ! 

Sieg. *Tis no less a word will serve. Father, the 
guilt of blood is on the head of that man. 

Friar. Holy Saints defend us ! what would he 
then with me? repairs he hither for sanctuary, 
think you? or seeks he to absolve his soul by the 
sacred office of confession. 

Sieg^ The deeply grained guilt of his soul may 
not lightly be absolved. It is yours to settle his 
account with Heaven ; my perilous duty must be 
discharged on earth. 

Friar. Your purposed measure. 

Sieg. Ere I can fashion it, I would learn the 
name and condition of the man I seek. He who 
fell beneath him was noble : whether the victim of 
personal hostility, or of a suborned and venal 
hand, yet remains to be discovered. 

Friar. The name and condition of the stranger 
learnt, the rest may be shrewdly guessed at Per- 
chance he yet loiters within our holy bound; I 
will command that the gates be forthwith closed ; 
at that order he must depart, and his footsteps 
shall be narrowly watched. Nay, if he but lurk 
within the limit of the city, our community is 
numerous, nor can he long escape their vigilance. 

Sieg. Impart our purpose quickly and secretly 
to them. — Your return is most seasonable, Conrad. 
Where stays your mother ? 

Con. At yonder shrine. Sir. 

Sieg. It is well ; I would have her be distant 
What remains, holy Father [to the Friar] shall be 
quickly made known to you — Let your zeal be 
active. 

Friar. It shall not fail you, Benedicite. [Exit. 

Con. What hath befallen. Sir ? 
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Sieg. My son, the immediate hand of Heaven 
is stretched over us ; the blood that seemed to 
sink into the earth hath arisen again to demand 
vengeance, and a fearful ordination appoints me 
to fulfil it, even in behalf of mine enemy. 

Con. What mean you. Father ? 

Sieg. As, chastened by sad and sober medit- 
ation, I rose, but now, from the foot of the altar, 
my eye past carelessly over the faces beneath. The 
glance had nought of mind in it, 'till roused to 
frightful recollection when it fixed on the assassin 
of Stralenheim. 

Con. Impossible! 

Sieg. On my life it is true ! rather, bethink you, 
is it possible I should err ? It was no other than 
the Hungarian. Ere tfie sacred ceremony of the 
moment could be broken in upon, I had lost him ; 
but his look, as he marked me, announced a dan- 
gerous and wily enemy. He must be found : en- 
quiry is on foot — — 

Con. Suppress it — silence it — avoid that stran- 
ger. Sir, as you would shun destruction. 

Sieg. How ! 

Con. Venture not again to encounter his eye — • 
hear not his voice 

Sieg. Know you what say ? 

Con. Father, by your hopes of eternal happiness 
touch not a hair of that man's head — for he is 
innocent. 

Sieg. The Hungarian innocent ! wherefore con- 
clude, how even surmise, you this ? If he be inno- 
cent, where shall conjecture find — or where even 
seek the criminal ? 

Con. Where seek him ! Look around. Sir ! is there 
within your observation a man .from whose cheek 
the flush of youth and hope hath suddenly and 
strangely fled? — whose once open and careless 
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brow is dark and gloomy ? — - whose soul shuns all 
society ? — whose tongue abhors all converse ? — 
whose eyes, even in the sacred retreats of piety and 
peace, roll hopeless — joyless round ■ 

Sieg. [in a broken tone'] Conrad ! 

Con. Then look within, and say, whether your 
revolting mind — your shuddering limbs — the 
fearful, ominous beatings of your heart, do not an- 
nounce 

Sieg. [dashes his sonjrom hirn] Conrad ! ! 

Ckm. [Jailing at his feet'} Hear me, my father ! 
The hour is fast approaching when no mortal ear 
shall ever hear me more; — listen then to that son 
who speaks to you as from the grave. [He risesy 
and approaching^ says in a deep tone] It was mid- 
night : Stralenheim and I were alone. — • With the 
wanton exultation of assured success, he detailed 
to me his measures for your utter destruction. The 
burning fever in my veins mocked all concealment, 
and he learnt from my own lips both my feelings and 
my name. The war of words was dangerous between 
us : he dared to menace me — insolently dared to 
taunt me with the accursed gold, /was armed. Our 
strife grew desperate •^— and to him proved mortal. 
[He Jails again at his father^ s feef] Yet then, 
even at that moment, when the whole universe 
seemed to vanish from before my eyes, and time 
and eternity passed across my imagination like the 
lightning's flash, even then you were present to my 
heart ; your safety, ^'^your repose ■ 

Sieg. My son ! my son ! 

Con. Man of fraUty and of suffering, be con- 
soled. Thy hands are unstained with blood : thy 
name is not blotted from the record of honor : put 
forth that divinity of mind which masters every 
thing but self-condemnation, and remember, thou 
may*st yet live to virtue, perhaps, at length, to peace. 
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Sieg. We part not : I read the purport of your 
thoughts, but, living or dead, my son, we part not 

Con. Can I live, Sir ? or thus tainted, ought I ? 
The hour, the place, the act — ^ — 

Sieg. Conrad, the broad and ever wakeful eye 
of heaven alone hath witnessed that, for which my 
soul is no less responsible than thine : and shoul^ 
occasion demand it, I will seal the responsibility 
with my life. All that humanity can yield in ex- 
piation shall be ofifered : all that the sdf-reproaclt- 
ing heart can inflict, must be endured* Enquiry 
shall be hushed. The Hungarian shall no longer 
be sought, or found, only to receive, unconsciously, 
an ample atonement for his injured name 

J^The Friar and the Hungarian descend from 
the interior.'^ 

Friar. Son, I present to you, at his own desire, 
the stranger whom you demanded. 

Htm. You start. Count. Is it rectitude or alarm 
that speaks thus pointedly within you ? When last 
we met you tendered your hand to an obscure 
perhaps, suspected guest : Dare you pow proffer it> 
the pledge of honorable reparation, to one who 
proclaims himself an honorable man ? 

Sieg. Dare I ? 

Hun. 'Tis a conscience-searching question. 
Count. Examine yours well before you answer it. 

Sieg. To the point. Sir. 

Hun. You have arraigned me to this holy 
Father, as guilty of a most atrocious deed. I here 
demy the crime. 

Sieg. Your evidence. — 

Hun. The strongest — I know the criminal. 

5!i0^. Your surmise. Sir, at least, bath been 
pointed and intelligible, and I freely advance to 
meet it. Speak out at once. 
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Hun. He stands beside you, Count. 

[Siegendorf starts in surprize and despair. 
Conrad collects himself^ and advances."] 
Con. Proceed, Sir. 

Hun. Holy Father, observe that young man 
well. Bears not his exterior the stamp of honor ? 
Looks not the fire that even now lighted up his 
eye like the generous indignation of virtue ? Yet, 
even, on this consecrated spot, where falsehood 
would be double damnation, do I retort the charge 
of guilt on that man's head. 
- Sieg. Your proof, Sir — and your name. 

QConrad detaches his sabre, and folding his 

arms on Ms breast, holds it there while he 

. listens.'] 

Hun. You stall have both. Count. We met by 

chance: — rich in all the graces of youth and 

courtly life, your son secured my partial favour — 

almost my contidence : ' it was a dangerous one, or 

he would have possessed it. Obnoxious to the 

Margrave — injured and oppressed, with nothing 

to aid my purpose but a burning sense of wrong, I 

went privately to explore the palace, and tear 

from thence, even at the hazard of my existence, 

a once fondly loved, though an adulterous wife. 

It is no obscure adventurer. — It is the Count de 

Roslach that speaks to you.. 

Sieg. Roslach ! 

Ros. My search seemed hopeless — I therefore 
dared the dangers of the road, but, . hemmed in by 
the waters, again returned. That traitor, [Conrad 
shudders with resentment.] doubtless to veil his 
own premeditated crime beneath my name, allured 
me to your roof. 

[Conrad, bt/ sudden impulse, half draws his 
sabre, but return it to the sheath.] 
Ros. Are you so brave. Sir? — Mark the con- 
clusion first — The victim whom treachery en- 
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snared, infant innocence enlightened; guided by 
that, I guessed the secret door, and doubted not 
but I should discover her, whom her base para- 
mour had artfully secreted. The panel of the 
Margrave's chamber yielded partially and unnoted 
to my pressure. What I saw there — let that 
youth tell. Methinks he sees it now. 

Friar, [eagerly'] And quitted you the spot, son ? 

Ros. Aye, reverend Father — quitted a spot 
where courage came too late to aid — where dis- 
guise debased, and privacy impeached me, to ap- 
peal from petty jurisdiction to the justice of my 
country at large — to the ministers of her faith, 
and, through them, to the tribunal of her laws. 

Con. You shall be answered at full. Sir. Your 
tale hath been boldly uttered — it is plain, simple, 
and looks like truth. 

Ros. Like truth ! Young man it shall be proved 
such. 

Con. Indeed ! And will the Count de Roslach 
avowedly obnoxious, persecuted, and oppressed, 
will he adventure upon his single testimony — . 

Ros. Aye, though defeat, or even death were 
the penalty 

Con. *Tis gallantly spoken, and may be as gal- 
lantly dared, and yet bring ruin only on the head 
of the accuser, /would shew you a less. perilous 
path. Nay, hear me to the end, Count. You see 
me in the zenith of fortune and of youth ; with 
hopes yet unblighted ; a spirit hitherto most dar- 
ing. Friends — followers — retainers! To crown 
these mighty blessings one alone is wanting — un- 
sullied honour. To that I offer homagq. — Your 
narrative, in all save the imputed treachery, is true. 
Follow then the upright monitor within your bo- 
som, and denounce a criminal who voluntarily 
surrenders that sabre you have seen dishonoured. 

[Delivers Ms sword. 
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Sieg. Kill me not with thy virtues, Conrad ! 

Ros. {considerably disturbed.'] I — I — I was 
not prepared for this — and scarce know how to 
answer ! — Were weak and erring man allowed to 
compromise with conscience, all might yet seem 
well ; but the voice of justice is imperative : blood 
for blood ! — Nay, Count [to Siegendorf,] there's, 
more to hear. Master of one guilty secret, my 
every way insulted honour taught me to fathom 
both ; both were revealed before these gates had 
closed upon us, nor will they open again but to 
the ministers of stern and rigid vengeance. 

Sieg. \ falling.'] That blow wa^ through my 
heart. 

Con. Fath«r! 

Jos. [rushing on with MarcelUn.] Husband ! 

Friar. Christian ! Revive my son. The church 
may still possess a voice — a claim. 

Sieg. What claim — what voice can silence that 
which must speak herej [lojfs his hand on his heart] 
— till / can speak no more. Curse not that 
parent, Conrad, whose base example and intem- 
perate passions have thus degraded and undone us 
both. 

Con. Curse ! give me your benediction, father ! 

Sieg. My son ! my son ! 

[Siegendorf ^/& on Conrad*^ neck^ the ckm-^ 
racters arrange themselves^ and the curtain 
drops as the requiem is repeated.] 



THE END* 
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